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Miracle 


His little hands hold the instru- 
ment tightly; his small, confident 
voice speaks eagerly into the 
mouthpiece. And as simply as 
that, he talks to his friend who 
lives around the corner, or to 
his Granny in a distant city... 
achievements which, not so many 
years ago, would have seemed 
miraculous. 

‘These 
n itter of course, in the stride of 
his carefree days. You yourself 
probably accept the telephone 
just as casually. Seldom do you 


miracles he takes as a 


realize what extraordinary powers 


Worker, 





it gives you. You use it daily for 
a dozen different purposes. For 
friendly chats. For business calls. 
To save steps, time and trouble. 
To be many places, do many 
things, visit many people, with- 
out so much as moving from the 
living room of your home or the 
desk 1n your office. 

At this very moment, some- 
where, your voice would be the 
most welcome music in the world. 
Some one would find happiness 
in knowing where you are and 
how you are. Some one would 
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say gratefully, sincerely—‘‘I was 
wishing you'd call.” 

From among more than seven- 
teen million telephones in this 
country, the very one you want 
will be connected quickly and 
efficiently with the telephone in 
your home or office. 

Your telephone is the modern 
miracle which permits you to 
range where you will—talk with 
whom you will. It is yours to use 
at any hour of the day or night. 
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ENERAL AUGUSTO CESAR SANDINO, for nearly 

J six years a rebel against marine rule in Nicaragua, char- 
acterized as an unprincipled “bandit” by marine officers and 
the United States government, has made his peace with Presi- 
dent Juan Bautista Sacasa. The terrible bandit flew into 
Managua, embraced a member of the National Guard, spoke 
soft words of brotherly love, declared he bore no enmity toward 
the American people, and did not even demand a post in the 
new government. He sounded more like Gandhi than a fire- 
eating chieftain from the wilds. The marines who unsuccess- 
fully struggled through fever swamps and lofty cordilleras to 
destroy him must be a trifle chagrined at the manner in which 
he flew peacefully into the hand of authority as soon as they 
had left. Were it not for its tragic antecedents, this outcome 
would appear almost comic. Sandino is reinforced as the hero 
of a continent and a half, and will doubtless have a few more 
streets and plazas named after him in Latin America. For a 


figure in the public eye of that part of the world, he has shown 
remarkable consistency. When The Nation’s correspondent 
took his life in his hands to interview him in 1928 at the height 
of the marines’ campaign against him, Sandino promised—as 
was recorded in the columns of this weekly—that if the ma- 





rines were withdrawn, he would lay down his arms and accept 
no public office in return. He has faithfully carried out those 
promises, and had General Feland accepted Sandino’s pro- 
nouncements at that time, the country would have been saved 
five years of bloodshed and the present evidence that the activi- 
ties of the marines were largely futile. 


ANDINO HAS ASKED for lands for his soldiers, further 
carrying out his 1928 statement that when the marines fi- 
nally left, his men only wanted a chance to work honestly. The 
Nueva Segovia region where they will settle is for the most 
part an untamed frontier. It will require relentless effort to 
bring such mountainous jungle country under cultivation. As 
for Sandino, it is hardly likely that a man with such courage 
and such popularity will fail to play an important part in the 
future destiny of his country. The United States has had to 
eat humble pie a number of times in connection with Nica- 
raguan affairs. After opposing Moncada, dumping his am- 
munition into the swamps, and harassing his operations in 
every way possible, Washington was obliged to stage an elec- 
tion to enable him to become President. After calling Sacasa 
a Bolshevik and denouncing him as a puppet of Mexico, we 
were obliged to receive him as ambassador to Washington and 
then to recognize him as President. It will be still more amus- 
ing if some future Stimson has to stretch his legs under the 
same conference table with Sandino. Let our government's 
experience in Nicaragua be a lesson to us. 


RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT has promised to keep 
Congress informed of the progress of his war-debt nego- 
tiations with Great Britain. This was the sensible thing to 
do. However, it is important to note that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
statement was prompted by recent speeches of Senators Lewis 
of Illinois and Reed of Pennsylvania. The two Senators inti- 
mated that if Mr. Roosevelt follows the precedent set by 
Woodrow Wilson and keeps Congress in the dark with regard 
to negotiations with foreign countries, the agreements even- 
tually arrived at may meet the fate of the Versailles treaty. 
It needs to be pointed out that the present situation is not com- 
parable to that which President Wilson had to face. Then 
the President was forced to deal with a hostile Congress; Mr. 
Roosevelt’s party has an overwhelming majority in both houses. 
Ratification of the peace treaty could be and was blocked by 
a one-third minority in the Senate ; the debt negotiations, which 
require only a simple majority vote of the two houses, cannot 
be blocked by a minority. If Mr. Roosevelt is at all successful 
as a party leader, he should have no difficulty in finding a Con- 
gressional majority. We believe strongly that Congress and 
the public should be kept informed at all times concerning the 
progress of the debt negotiations, but we also believe that 
Mr. Roosevelt would be making a fatal mistake if he were to 
allow himself to be influenced by the unsupported threats of 
the new irreconcilables in Congress. He is in an excellent 
position to assert his leadership boldly and firmiy, to win 
Congress over from its present isolationist attitude. This 
should be his chief purpose in taking Congress into his confi- 
dence during the debt negotiations. 
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ANY PEOPLE are discussing the possibility of a revo- 

lutionary crisis resulting from the rebellion now sweep- 
ing the farm States. This appears to be extremely far-fetched, 
though it must be conceded that several elements necessary to 
the development of a revolutionary crisis are to be found in the 
unrest of the farmers. Their organized defiance of the consti- 
tuted authorities is particularly significant. In many communi- 
ties the farmers have taken the law into their own hands; in 
other communities they have adopted a decidedly indifferent 
attitude toward law and government. Defiance of the law and 
apathy toward government, as history shows, are two of the 
conditions which invariably precede revolution. Whatever 
the farm rebellion may portend, it is being taken with justi- 
fiable seriousness by State officials and mortgage-holders. The 
legis!atures of a dozen States are considering radical measures 
to reduce the indebtedness and interest burden of the farmers 
and to place agriculture on a sound economic basis. Some of 
these measures are themselves revolutionary in that they 
would employ the power of the State to interfere with private 
contracts. ‘he insurance companies, which hold 20 per cent 
of the farm mortgages in the country, have responded by de- 
claring a general moratorium on such loans. This, however, 
leaves mortgages worth $7,000,000,000 or more in the hands 
of local banks and individuals. A general default on these ob- 
ligations would greatly aggravate the situation. President- 
elect Roosevelt and the Democrats in Congress are exceedingly 
wise in placing the farm problem at the top of the list of jobs 
to be tackled early in the new Administration. 


HE RECENT CONVICTION of Angelo Herndon in 

Georgia appears at first glance to have been as fantastic 
as it was cruel and partisan. Herndon was sentencedNo spend 
from eighteen to twenty years in prison. The charge against 
him was incitement to rebellion and the statute on which the 
indictment was based was written before the Civil War—to 
provide against uprisings of slaves—and was revived after the 
war in the struggles that marked the reconstruction era. It 
has not been invoked from that troubled time until this; but 
as the result of its recent resurrection a Negro boy of nineteen 
faces half a life in a Georgia chain gang, and six others—men 
and women, black and white—are awaiting trial on similar 
charges. Herndon, a Negro and a Communist, was defended 
by Negro counsel before a white judge and jury. Those facts 
taken together were sufhcient to insure the verdict. But it is 
idle to argue now whether or not his chances would have been 
better if his counsel had been white. Perhaps they would ; but 
under any circumstances the trial would equally have been a 
dramatic example of class and race justice. Perhaps the old 
statute served as well as would any newfangled criminal- 
syndicalist law to express the facts of the situation. The judge 
and jury were not interested in the contentions of the defense: 
that Herndon had been arrested on the basis of radical litera- 
ture which had been seized in his room without a warrant; 
that the barring of Negroes from the jury rendered a fair trial 
impossible; that the Communist Party is a legal political or- 
ganization in Georgia. Putting constitutional rights aside, 
they concentrated on what after all was the real issue: a Negro 
Communist had come into the State of Georgia and had helped 
to organize and arouse the unemployed workers of both races. 
Herndon was on trial as a menace to the dominant class and 
race. And this, in a modest degree, he was. The law was on 


his side. But what is law in the face of class and race fear? 
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T IS PROBABLE that whatever action New York State 
takes in balancing its budget will be closely followed and 
perhaps imitated in many other States. It is therefore doubly 
unfortunate that Governor Lehman included a proposal for a 
tax of 4% of | per cent on retail sales in his first annual budget 
message. Such a tax has all the objectionable features that a 
federal sales tax would have, and raises special administrative 
difculties. Nor are the Governor’s income-tax recommenda- 
tions free from objections. It is logical that he should follow 
the new federal law in lowering the exemptions for a single 
person from $2,500 to $1,000 and for a married person from 
$4,000 to $2,500. But he proposes further that all persons 
with taxable incomes should pay in addition to their regular 
tax a flat rate of 1 per cent on their entire income with no per- 
sonal exemptions allowed. This last provision is quite unjusti- 
fiable. If, instead, a rate of 2 or 3 per cent were levied on in- 
comes in the higher brackets (in addition to the present gradu- 
ated tax rising to 6 per cent) it would be unnecessary to dis- 
allow personal exemptions. The increase in the gasoline tax 
to + cents, while regrettable, is sound ; and the Governor is to 
be especially commended for his proposal that no deductions 
shall be permitted for capital losses. If the same rule had 
been followed in fixing the new federal income tax, the rev- 
enues from that tax would increase enormously. 


T IS TIME WE STOPPED expecting a recovery in busi- 
ness for the wrong reasons, particularly when the reasons 
are precisely those that have so signally failed to prove effective 
in the last three years. Mr. Loree, president of the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad, made the front pages by predicting a 
recovery in business this year on the ground that the railroads 
“have put off renewals for plant and equipment for at least two 
years” and “that by the middle of next summer extensive re- 
newal of equipment will have to be made—and I think that 
holds true of industry generally as it does of the railroads.” 
Mr. Loree, in other words, tells us that the railroads need 
equipment, which nobody doubts, but does not tell us where 
the purchasing power is to come from. In the first year or so 
of the depression it was constantly argued that the up-turn 
would begin when people could no longer put off buying new 
overcoats, new automobiles, and so forth; but the event has 
proved that the millions on shrunken incomes or totally without 
employment do put off these purchases. The renewal of capi- 
tal equipment no less than the purchase of new consumers’ 
goods comes from those who have the purchasing power and 
not from those who have merely the need. How long will it 
take us to learn this first principle—to stop looking for “auto- 
matic” recovery by “natural” processes while neglecting the 
fundamental maladjustments that only political action can 
correct? 


HE COMMITTEE OF NINETEEN by agreeing to 
recommerd that members of the League of Nations re- 

fuse recognition to Manchukuo injected a note of firmness 
into Geneva’s attitude toward Japan just when it was degen- 
erating into complete futility. It is further announced that 
the committee will report that a settlement of the Man- 
churian question must be based upon the recommendations of 
the Lytton report. To be sure, the report of the committee has 
not been committed to cold print, and even if the final draft 
submitted to the Assembly is as firm as it ought to be, the As- 
sembly debate will doubtless dull its sharpest points. But the 
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gesture has already had some effect on Japan. ‘The same 
Yosuke Matsuoka who was threatening world war on Satur- 
day was on Monday circulating reports that the League’s con- 
ciliation draft might be accepted by Japan even though it bars 
recognition of Manchukuo. It is true, moreover, that the 
Committee of Nineteen made bold to talk back to Tokio only 
after Sir Eric Drummond had made it clear that they could 
do so without committing themselves to the application of 
sanctions. Whatever the reason, it is to be hoped that Geneva 
will have the courage to follow up this first step in developing 
a firm stand against Japan’s threat to world peace. 


HE PRUSSIAN DIET has been dissolved and the last 

fragment of Prussian state autonomy wiped out as the 
result of a presidential decree replacing Otto Braun, the So- 
cialist Premier, with Vice-Chancellor von Papen, who cast a 
controlling vote in the Cabinet overriding the decision of the 
Diet against simultaneous elections with the Reich. At the 
same time press restrictions of unprecedented severity were 
announced in another presidential decree. In addition to the 
regulations now in effect it lists as offenses any “incitement to 
general strike or a strike involving a vital industry,” and the 
dissemination of “deliberately false news” whose publication 
would be likely to “jeopardize the interests of the state.” This 
last clause can obviously be used to suppress any opposition 
newspaper. Public meetings may be forbidden if they are 
regarded as “dangerous to the public order,” or dissolved by 
the police if speakers make remarks which, if they appeared in 
a newspaper, would result in its suppression under the new 
law. Hitler now controls all the organized avenues of com- 
munication with the German peuple, including the government 
radio and the movies. Nazi gangs freely break up even in- 
formal groups of Socialists and Communists, and murder and 
assaults continue unchecked. The Communist Party expects 
to be outlawed before the elections in March. Germany is 
under worse than martial law; it is under mob law supported 
by all the powers of a reactionary centralized authority. 


ONGRESSMEN are prepared to talk economy until 
they are blue in the face—so long as the contemplated 
economies do not affect their own pocket-books. They can 
lop off the appropriation for such bureaus as the Federal Trade 
Commission without a qualm, but let anyone suggest that they 
cut their own salaries and they will rise almost as one man 
to condemn the idea. On February 4 the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted down amendment after amendment to the 
legislative appropriation bill which would have reduced Con- 
gressional salaries from the present rate of $10,000 per annum 
to $7,500 or $5,000. The opposition, which included all but 
a few Southern Democrats, contended that the amount in- 
volved—$1,327,500 in the first case, or $2,655,000 in the 
second—was so small that it was not worth while writing it 
into the budget. Presumably the huge appropriation for the 
Veterans’ Bureau was so large that it was not worth bothering 
about. In any case, just the day before they considered their 
own salaries the members of the House wasted many hours 
debating items involving only a few thousand dollars and 
passed without a record vote and without slicing off a single 
cent the $956,800,000 appropriation for the veterans. There 
must be economy, of course. The Democratic Party, which 
already controls the lower House, has promised to cut expendi- 
tures at least 25 per cent. Where do they propose to begin? 
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WO WEEKS AGO we remarked editorially that it was 

still too soon to state definitely whether or not the de- 
termination of certain New York theatrical managers to re- 
duce their prices would justify itself economically. We are 
glad now to be able to say that two meritorious productions 
which were about to close enjoyed such an increase in gross 
receipts as a result of the new scale that both have indefinitely 
prolonged their engagements. During the month of January 
business tended to improve all along Broadway, but that means 
only that about half the theaters are lighted and that about 
half of those enjoyed capacity business even on Saturday night. 
Meanwhile the Paramount-Publix Corporation—which con- 
trols the largest group of moving-picture theaters in America 
or the world at large—has gone into the hands of a receiver. 
That means, in effect, one more business which the government 
is not going to keep out of. 


John Galsworthy 


URING the course of his sixty-five years John Gals- 
worthy enjoyed most of the possible rewards of a 
literary career—critical esteem, great popularity, con- 

siderable financial profit, and the Nobel Prize. Writing must, 
besides, have come fairly easily to a man who published at 
least forty volumes, and “The Forsyte Saga” shared with 
Maugham’s “Of Human Bondage” the honor of being one 
of the two novels usually chosen to head lists of the “ten best” 
of our generation. And yet Galsworthy also paid one of the 
penalties of a long literary career: he outlived his generation 
to the extent, at least, that the worship of new heroes detracted 
somewhat from the fame which had once been his. Plays like 
“Justice” and “Strife” had definitely receded into the past; 
even “The Forsyte Saga” was less and less often cited as 
the most significant work of fiction written in the twentieth 
century. 

The form of his novels had something to do with the fact 
that the more “‘advanced” critics sometimes professed to be 
bored by them. They were regular, systematic, explicit, and 
carefully rounded. Thackeray or George Eliot would have 
understood their method, and, indeed, Galsworthy may some 
day be classed as the last of the great Victorian novelists in the 
sense that he was the last to cultivate the Victorian form. But 
there was also in his attitude and spirit something too judi- 
cious, tolerant, and conciliatory to please a more violent gen- 
eration, to whom, sometimes, he inevitably seemed sentimental. 
The early readers of either his sociological plays or of “The 
Man of Property” would have thought it fantastic to classify 
him as a conservative, and yet by comparison with younger 
writers that is what he came to seem. There was, as a matter 
of fact, nothing of the revolutionary about Galsworthy. Patri- 
cian by birth and in appearance, his sharp and trenchant criti- 
cism of the privileged class was criticism from within and was 
motivated primarily by a sense of noblesse oblige. Far less 
radical than Shaw or Wells and with less interest or faith in 
political schemes, he was a humanitarian rather than either a 
political or an economic radical. To him the dispossessed 
were objects of pity and the victims of wrongs, but he had none 
of that romanticism of the revolutionary which enables the 
latter to idealize the workingman or to make him, like Rous- 
seau’s Noble Savage, a reservoir of uncorrupted strength and 
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virtue. Essentially Galsworthy was merely asking that those 
who have should be more just and more generous in their deal- 
ings with those who have not. 

At the end of the play “Loyalties” one of the characters 
defends himself by saying that he has kept the faith and played 
the game. Another replies, ““That is not enough,” and this 
fragment of dialogue sums up better perhaps than anything 
else he wrote the essence of Galsworthy’s criticism of English 
society. ‘That society prided itself upon its honor, its justice, 
and its sense of fair play. Its code was rigid and it generally 
lived up to the code. But it never criticized the rules of the 
game it played, never asked if the rules themselves were reason- 
able or just. Galsworthy did ask that, and he rebuked, even if 
he did not damn, those who refused to ask themselves the 
questions which he asked them. 

Many radicals of today would reply to Galsworthy in the 
very words quoted above: It is not enough. Nevertheless, it is 
probable that at least ““The Forsyte Saga” will be long remem- 
bered, both because of the completeness of the picture which it 
gives of acertain class and because of the clear logic with which 
it analyzes and condemns the respectable ideals of a whole gen- 
eration. The nineteenth century in England was preeminently 
the time when the idea of property as the central reality of life, 
as the source of honor and dignity and privilege, reached its 
full development. “The Forsyte Saga” is the real saga of the 
owning class. 


Hitler’s Role 


ACH of the recent chancellors of Germany seems to 

k have had a special role to play. It was Heinrich Briin- 
ing who first spoke the word that ended forever the 

annual payment of “tribute” to the victorious Powers. It was 
Kurt von Schleicher who achieved military equality for his 
country, at least in principle, by simply asserting that if equal- 
ity was not granted, Germany would rearm. It has not been 
generally recognized, except by the nationalist press of France, 
that these two gestures in effect destroyed the Versailles sys- 
tem. (Germany has already won its most important battles in 
the foreign field and now has only to consolidate these vic- 
tories. What, then, is there left for Chancellor Hitler to do? 
It has been suggested that the bankers and industrialists 
have temporarily elevated Hitler to power for the single pur- 
pose of frightening the American creditors of Germany into 
scaling down the huge private debt of the country. It is con- 
sidered significant that the fascist leader was taken into the 
government at the very moment when the debt negotiations 
with the American bankers were beginning. It has also been 
suggested that Hitler will help to expedite the “liberation” of 
Central and Eastern Europe from French political control. 
However, his real mission appears to lie in the domestic field. 
The election manifesto issued by his government clearly 
indicates what Hitler's role is to be. Ever since 1919 the in- 
dustrialists, bankers, Junkers, and militarists have been fight- 
ing, by sabotage and other means, not only the republic but 
also that which they call “Marxism.” Since June, 1932, 
when Franz von Papen became Chancellor, this fight has been 
conducted openly and without shame. What these groups 
mean by Markism is not the socialism of Karl Marx but the 
state socialism inaugurated by Bismarck and taken over with 
very few changes by the democratic parties that came into 





power with the revolution of November, 1918. The reaction- 
ary industrialists and Junkers want to go back much farther 
than 1918; they want to go back at least a half century. They 
want the workers to submit patiently and meekly to a form of 
reactionary rule in which labor would have no voice what- 
ever. Neither the Von Papen nor the Von Schleicher Govern- 
ment could gain this end so long as a large and important na- 
tionalist group, the Nazis, opposed the parties in power. But 
the followers of Hitler were dangerous and had to be purged of 
their socialistic inclinations. The reactionary elements could 
not hope to do this by propaganda—the Nazis had been fed too 
long on Hitler’s demagogic promises. Nor could the goal be 
attained by setting the loyal Reichswehr against the Brown 
Shirt army, for that might open the way tocommunism. The 
only remaining course was to capture and tame the leader of 
the National Socialist movement, and this the reactionary 
groups seem to have accomplished. 

The rank-and-file followers of Adolf Hitler must have 
received with mixed emotions the manifesto he read over the 
radio two days after he had accepted the chancellorship. His 
denunciation of communism sounded natural enough. But 
where were the other grandiose promises they had been hearing 
for years—the pledge to drive out the international bankers, 
to destroy the power of the liberal press and the big department 
stores, to restore the prosperity and property of the middle class 
through national socialism, to rehabilitate the small farmer by 
breaking up the estates of the landed gentry? Instead, the 
Nazis heard their leader vaguely promise that his government 
would set to work at some indefinite date on two four-year pro- 
grams, one designed to help the farmer and the other to elimi- 
nate unemployment. Only one line in the manifesto had real, 
concrete significance. ‘To the pillars of this program,” Hitler 
declared, “belongs the idea of compulsory labor service.” 

Compulsory labor service? In a society based on the 
profit system and controlled by bankers, industrialists, and 
militarists such service could only mean slavery of the worst 
conceivable sort. Are the dispossessed members of the middle 
class who make up the bulk of Hitler’s following, not to men- 
tion the millions of Socialists and Communists, to be delivered 
into servitude for the greater glory and profit of the industrial- 
ists and military rulers of Germany? No other interpretation 
can possibly be placed on the manifesto. This is clearly the 
task for which Hitler has been chosen. 

It remains to be seen how the Socialists and Communists 
will react to this terrible threat from above. The Hitler Gov- 
ernment seems to have no fear of a general strike, the only 
weapon left to the radical workers. And there is some justifi- 
cation for this confident attitude. Last July Chancellor von 
Papen found it ridiculously easy to bluff the Socialists into sur- 
rendering control of the Prussian government. ‘There is 
abundant evidence that he was afraid his bluff would be met 
with the same weapon the workers used in defeating the Kapp 
Putsch in 1920. But when the Socialists submitted to the 
July coup with only a feeble murmur of protest, Von Papen 
and his colleagues knew that t!.ey were safe. They suppressed 
the Communist newspapers for a few days, and found that 
nothing more was necessary to hold the workers in line. In the 
present situation they are following the same course. If the 
reactionary leaders, working through Hitler, succeed in these 
tactics, the German working class will without question be re- 
duced to a state of servitude of a sort unknown to modern in- 
dustrial history. 
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“Compensating” ‘Tariffs 


of facts, there seemed grave danger last week that Con- 

gress would pass and the President sign what would 
surely have proved to be one of the most disastrous pieces of 
legislation of the last four years—the so-called “compensating” 
tariff. This is at present embodied in the Hill bill, which pro- 
poses that where any currency is depreciated by 5 per cent or 
more from its former gold parity the Secretary of the Treasury 
may impose a “compensating” tariff in addition to the regular 
tariff against the goods of that country. Speaker Garner, for- 
tunately, has spoken against hasty action by this session, but 
the question is certain to be raised again in the next session. 

It should be pointed out, to begin with, that the absolute 
amount of the depreciation of any country’s currency has no 
bearing whatever on its supposed ability to “undersell” its 
competitors. A drop of 50 per cent in the value of a country’s 
currency does not help it in foreign trade if internal prices and 
costs have risen 50 per cent—as they eventually would—to off- 
set this depreciation. The “advantage” in foreign trade of 
countries with depreciated currencies is thus entirely a transi- 
tional advantage. The Hill bill, it is true, attempts to take 
account of this by permitting the Secretary of the Treasury to 
allow for increases in prices and wages in the countries with 
depreciated currencies. But an allowance of this sort on any 
equitable basis is impossible, because it would be based on the 
relation of the depreciation to the average price level in the 
exporting country, and in this case the average price level is 
meaningless. 

When a nation’s currency is depreciating, commodities 
with an international market—those commodities, in other 
words, which mainly enter into foreign trade—rise first within 
the country, and their rise, in many cases, immediately offsets 
the depreciation in the currency, so that any added tariff on 
such goods would not merely be unnecessary, but would unduly 
discriminate against the country with the depreciated cur- 
rency. Prices of many internal goods, on the other hand, 
would not rise at all, and though these goods would not enter 
into foreign trade, their failure to rise would keep down the 
“index numbers” of prices in that country. This fact in itself 
would make any “compensating” duties against that country 
on the basis suggested by the Hill bill altogether too high. In 
addition, the Secretary of the Treasury would constantly be 
under pressure from special interests to keep out foreign goods 
by prohibitive tariffs. This pressure would so greatly exceed 
any pressure on the other side that it would be almost impossible 
for him not to give way to it. 

Wholly apart from such questions, however, and in spite 
of the long-standing and almost universally accepted myth to 
the contrary, it is simply not true that a country with a depre- 
ciated currency is able to flood other countries with goods. We 
have now before us the figures for trade with individual coun- 
tries for the full year of 1932. These show sharp declines in 
imports from practically every country, compared with 1931. 
France sent us only $45,000,000 worth of goods in 1932, com- 
pared with $79,000,000 worth in 1931, a decline of 43 per 
cent. Germany has sent us only $74,000,000 worth in 1932, 
compared with $127,000,000 worth in 1931, a decline of 42 


[: a wave of hysteria accompanied by a gross distortion 


per cent. The exchange rate of both of these countries is still 
at gold parity. But one would certainly suppose from all the 
propaganda of the last year, that England, at least, had in- 
creased her exports to us. We find, however, that the United 
Kingdom sent us only $75,000,000 worth of goods in 1932, 
compared with $135,000,000 worth in 1931. This isa decline 
of 44 per cent, which, it is interesting to notice, is even greater 
than the decline in imports from the two principal European 
countries still adhering to the gold basis. Even from Japan, 
whose currency has fallen far more than that of Great Britain, 
and which appears to be the special hobgoblin of the compen- 
sating-tariff propagandists, imports fell in 1932 by 35 per cent 
compared with 1931, at the same time that our exports to 
Japan fell by only 13 per cent. While Japan sold us $134,- 
000,000 worth of goods in 1932, we sold Japan $134,500,000 
worth. 

Not only have countries with recently depreciated curren- 
cies failed to increase their sales to us, or even to prevent sales to 
us from declining, but contrary to popular belief even in these 
countries themselves, depreciated currency has never really 
stimulated exports. In the five-year period from 1921 to 1925, 
for example, which roughly covers the period of the German 
inflation, Germany was shipping to the United States an aver- 
age of only $132,000,000 worth of goods a year, and was buy- 
ing from us $383,000,000 worth. B. M. Anderson, Jr, 
pointed out last November that France’s proportion of exports 
to imports in the year 1919 to 1926, her period of inflation, wae 
74 per cent, whereas in the years 1927 to 1930, following 
stabilization, it was 92.2 per cent. Italy’s ratio of exports to 
imports in the years 1919 to 1926 was 55.6 per cent, whereas 
in the years 1927 to 1930 the ratio was 71 percent. Belgium's 
ratio of exports to imports in the same years prior to stabiliza- 
tion was 71.9 per cent, whereas it rose to 90.6 per cent in the 
years following stabilization. 

The “flood” of goods from countries with depreciated 
currencies is a complete myth. The contrary impression is pro 
duced by a few isolated examples of increased sales of rela 
tively unimportant items, which are given a fantastically ex- 
aggerated importance by special interests. But if imports from 
depreciated-currency countries were a real menace, the adve- 
cates of higher tariffs might stop to ask themselves what it was 
that threw those countries off the gold basis. To a large ex- 
tent it was the tariff policy of the United States. We insist 
on debt payment ; we refuse to allow our debtors to pay us in 
goods ; we compel them to pay in gold; this depletes their gold 
reserve and forces them off the gold standard; this makes us 
fear that they are going to flood us with goods, whereupon we 
raise our tariff further; this further depreciates the foreign 
currency, and so on. 

No recovery can be hoped for as long as this economic in- 
sanity continues. Our troubles are not the result of a flood of 
imports. The truth is the exact opposite. They are to an 
enormous extent the result of our policy of making importe— 
which pay for exports—increasingly difficult. The record of 
our imports in the last four years tells its own story : 

1929... .$4,400,000,000 1931... .$2,090,000,000 

1930... .$3,060,000,000 1932... .$1,323,000,000 
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Issues and Men 
Secession in the West 


RECENTLY stated in an address in Boston that the 

day of revolutions had passed because of the tremendous 

increase in the power of any government of a highly 
organized industrial country to suppress revolt. Modern in- 
struments and methods of warfare, notably the wireless, 
poison gas, tanks, airplanes, high-powered artillery, and the 
machine-gun, have strengthened the hands of those in control. 
Good roads, too, have made a vast amount of difference. 
What would not cement roads have meant in our own Civil 
War, in which both armies calmly went out of business when 
the weather got cold and waited until spring came round 
again! Of course, when the government decays and loses 
control of the army and navy, and when the bulk of the people 
are ready for a change, any government will collapse as did 
that of Spain, with little or much fighting. But somehow or 
other I have not been able to visualize a section of this great 
country organizing an armed secession from the federal gov- 
ernment as did the rebels of 1861. 

Could there be peaceful secession? A friend of mine 
who lives on Cape Cod has for some time past been telling me 
that the secession of the West from the East is inevitable. 
He even believes that it will come within our lifetime. He 
harps upon it, produces fresh evidence every time he appears, 
and never fails to say that it is being engineered by Great 
Britain—which has always added to my skepticism about 
his thesis. But now from the Legislature of North Dakota 
comes a resolution which will certainly convince my friend 
on Cape Cod that the hour of secession is near. This resolu- 
tion was introduced by State Senator W. E. Martin on Janu- 
ary 16. Ina long preamble it is stated that “since the close 
of the Civil War the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and New Jersey, because of their dense popu- 
lation and consequent dominant power in Congress, have so 
manipulated Congress and Congressional legislation that said 
States have become rich at the expense of the rest of the 
Union.” The resolution goes on to say that the Eastern 
States, through their manipulation of tariff laws, have pro- 
tected their manufacturing industry at the expense of the 
agricultural producers who have been without such protec- 
tion, in consequence of which there has grown up “a financial 
oligarchy, with Wall Street as the center of the financial 
power of the Union.” ‘These Wall Street interests, it ap- 
pears, are now seeking by means of the chain-banking system 
to obtain absolute control of the nation “with the purpose in 
view evidently of making the people of the thirty-nine States 
More than that, the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the house of Morgan are guilty not only of gam- 


financial peons.” 
bling in stocks, but of making “huge, unnecessary, and uncol- 
lectable loans to every country on earth”; and they have “in- 
duced the government of the United States to lend money to 
foreign governments which were then and are now unable to 
pay.’ ‘These financial interests were also “the first in this 
country to talk war and demand that our young men offer 
For these reasons the 


their lives to protect their money.” 






people of North Dakota are now fully and unalterably con 
vinced that “said States have not and never will have the best 
interests of the rest of the nation at heart,” and therefore they 
recommend that the remaining thirty-nine States “secede from 
the above-named States, carrying with us the Star-Spangled 
Banner, and leaving them the stripes, which they so richly de- 
serve; let them continue to prey upon their own people and 
give them a free hand, but they must keep off us. All we will 
demand is that our remaining territory have no treaty or trade 
relations, no agreements or understandings whatsoever, no 
business or social connection” with them. 

Now this sounds altogether ridiculous. Most people 
will set it down as the usual, wild-eyed Populist stuff out of 
the corn-fed West. It should not be dismissed so lightly. 
Extravagant and, from the practical point of view, ridiculous 
as it unquestionably is, it none the less is symptomatic of 
the tremendous feeling against the East throughout the West. 
Vast numbers of the people of the Western States believe 
everything stated in this preamble: that they have been ex- 
ploited, robbed, and plundered by Eastern financiers; that, 
as becomes more and more apparent, the bankers had a great 
deal to do with putting us into the World War to protect 
their investments abroad; and that we achieved nothing in 
the war but the loss of 50,000 American lives and about 
$21,000,000,000. Much of this feeling is obviously well 
grounded in fact. More than that, the pressure of economic 
conditions in our Western States is terrific. The East does not 
begin to know what is actually happening there. Any honest 
newspaperman will tell you of the “stuff” that is thrown 
away in the metropolitan newspaper offices—stories of vio- 
lence, distress, and action against the constituted authorities 
The prevention by force of the sale of mortgaged farms, be- 
cause it has assumed the proportions of a great popular move- 
ment, is now being reported in the New York papers. 

Unfortunately, the average Eastern newspaper editor is 
unaware that any portion of the United States lies beyond the 
Hudson River. The editorial writers of our Eastern dailies 
rarely go West. If they do venture into the “wilds” they sel- 
dom go beyond the large cities, and even less often journey 
into the strictly agricultural! communities. It may be alleged 
in reply that the Westerners do not know us, and do not un- 
derstand the complicated questions of finance and international 
trade, which seem to them a magnificent conspiracy against 
their interests. ‘That may be true, too, but the fact that I 
wish to stress in this article is that the feeling in the West 
against the East is growing so tremendously as to be a genu- 
ine cause for alarm. If the President-elect is wise he will 
give a great deal of attention to this situation. Certainly if 
things continue to go on as they have been going, the hostility 
of the West to the East will be something to be reckoned 
with, absurd as it is to talk of a break-up of the Republic. 
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The Detroit Strike 


By SAMUEL ROMER 


Detroit, February 2 
T nine o'clock on Wednesday morning, January 11, a 
worker at the main tool-and-die-making plant of 
the Briggs Manufacturing Company was told by his 
foreman to step into the office and receive a wage cut. In- 
tead, the worker went to the head of his shop committee and 
then, along with the other workers in his department, from 
floor to floor, announcing that a strike against wage cuts had 
een called. There were only about 450 men working in the 
plant then—but every one of them put away his tools and 
valked out. So began the first major labor struggle in Detroit 
ince the period immediately following the war. 

Today there are between 10,000 and 14,000* workers on 
strike at the four plants of the Briggs Company and at the 
\lurray Manufacturing Company’s plant. The huge Ford 

actories all over the country have shut down—admittedly be- 
cause they cannot get bodies from the two factories crippled by 
the strikes; the Hudson Motor Company has shut down; and 
the Chrysler Motor Company plant is working on part time 
when ordinarily it would be operating at the peak of produc- 
tion. The story of these strikes is the story of how manufactur- 
rs seeking “‘low production costs” slashed wages, disregarding 
r dismissing the possibility that the victims might revolt, and 
| how unorganized workers spontaneously struck at a time 
when, according to the estimate of the Mayor’s Unemployment 
Committee, there were more than 175,000 jobless in Detroit. 
[t is a story of remarkable unity, not only between the strikers 
and the workers at other plants, but also between the em- 
ployed and the unemployed. Incidentally, it exposes the class 
haracter of the Detroit daily newspapers. 

Detroit in the past ten years has won renown among cham- 
‘ers of commerce as an open-shop area second only to Southern 
California. Advertisements by the various industrial associa- 
tions boasted of an “‘open-shop paradise,” while the vested in- 
terests were able to prevent effective enforcement of such social 
legislation as was passed by a reluctant legislature. Neverthe- 
less, during the war period and immediately after, there was a 
strong Auto Workers’ Union in Detroit. It boasted some 
20,000 dues-paying members and was growing rapidly. But 
anti-red hysteria and the split in the Socialist movement caused 
the union slowly to lose strength, until in 1925 it was com- 
pletely broken as the result of an ill-advised strike at the Fisher 
Body Corporation. The Auto Workers’ Union became merely 
inother Communist paper union. 

The Detroit workers, in contradiction to the widely ad- 
vertised Ford gospel of “high wages,” were never really well 
paid. The automobile industry is a seasonal one. The fac- 
tories slacken production during the fall months in order to 
prepare for new yearly models; and the automobile worker 
had to stretch the “high wages” of eight months to cover the 
full twelve-month period. 

The automobile market collapsed with the crash of 1929, 
and the period of steady work was cut to three and four months 
or even less. In the mad scramble of the manufacturers to 








* The strike committee claims that 14,000 men are out; the company 
puts the figure at 10,000. Both estimates are given since it is obviously 
impossible to ascertain the exact number. 


grab a slice of what little market there was, labor costs were 
slashed and slashed again. The workers took the cuts apa- 
thetically. “hey grumbled, it is true, but they were also aware 
of the fact that there were plenty of men ready to take their 
places if they did not care to work. The Auto Workers’ Union 
endeavored to organize the men, but because of the powerful 
spy system in the autombile industry, the union had to function 
underground and it met with little success. A strike was 
called at the Fisher Body plant in Flint last year. !+ was 
greeted with cries of “red” and police brutality. The strike 
was lost and the few men who had harbored any idea of an 
automobile workers’ revolt gave up hope. Wage cuts con- 
tinued, the conveyer belt was stepped up, and conditions in the 
factories became increasingly worse. Men reported for work 
daily, waited around for hours, and if they were lucky, secured 
two hours of work. In one instance a worker received for two 
weeks the munificent sum of 49 cents. His total wage for the 
two weeks was $2.49, but $2 was held out by the company for 
factory insurance. During the two weeks, however, he had 
been called to work six times, spending 12 cents car fare each 
time. His net loss, therefore, was 23 cents. 

It was after a 15 per cent wage cut at the huge Mack 
Avenue plant, which was regarded as a preliminary to cuts in 
the Briggs Company’s other factories, that the men in the 
Vernor Highway plant began talking strike. Accepting the 
advisory leadership of the Auto Workers’ Union, they elected 
shop committees and decided to meet the expected cut with a 
walkout. The cut came in less than a week and the men 
walked out. After a futile attempt at arbitration, the strike 
was called and a picket line established. The mere calling of 
the strike had immediate reverberations. In the Mack Avenue 
plant the cut was rescinded. At the Hudson Motor plant, 
where a 10 per cent wage cut had been posted, the cut was 
shortly after withdrawn. 

At the striking plant, after fifty-two hours of picketing, 
the cut was rescinded—the first victory for strikers in Detroit 
since 1920. This victory was due to several causes, among 
them the refusal of tool-and-die-makers in other plants to ac- 
cept the Briggs dies and the fact that pressure was undoubtedly 
brought to bear upon the Briggs Corporation by the Ford 
Company to hurry production in order that Ford might get his 
share of the market. 

The daily newspapers carried not a word of the strike at 
the Vernor Highway plant, although every city desk was in- 
formed of the strike by telephone. During the strike one small 
item appeared to the effect that Briggs was hiring men, but the 
settlement was reached before any concerted attempt was made 
to break the strike. Despite this total lack of publicity, news 
of the victory spread among the workers like wildfire. And on 
the Thursday following the victory of the Briggs workers, be- 
tween 900 and 1,400 employees of the Motor Products Com- 
pany, manufacturers of automobile parts, walked out against a 
15 per cent wage cut which had been announced January 1. 
Strikers said that girls working at the plant were getting as lit- 
tle as 8 cents an hour and men 17 cents. Under the slogan, 
“Give Us a Living Wage,” the strikers drew up a list of de- 
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mands which included rescinding of the wage cut, minimum 
wages of 40 cents an hour for men and 30 cents for women, 
recognition of grievance committees elected by the workers, 
and no discrimination against strike leaders. After an attempt 
by the Briggs Company to send its employees into the Motor 
Products plant and the refusal of these men to scab, the com- 
pany granted not only each of the strikers’ main demands, but 
also a 15 per cent wage increase! 

The daily newspapers at the beginning published nothing 
about the strike. The men had appointed a publicity commit- 
tee to deal with the newspapers, but at the strike meeting the 
publicity committee naively announced that it had no report 
to make since the newspapers had published nothing. ‘Their 
ire aroused, the strikers elected a committee to call upon each 
city editor and threaten him with the picketing of his news- 
paper office if publicity were not given. Immediately following 
this action the newspapers grudgingly printed one-inch and 
two-inch items buried on inside pages, and even after the strike 
had been won, they mentioned only the fact that the men had 
gone back to work. ‘The victory was not reported. 

Following closely on the heels of the Motor Products 
strike, between 2,000 and 4,000 workers at the Highland Park 
plant of the Briggs Company and between 4,000 and 6,000 
workers at the Mack Avenue plant of the same concern walked 
out in protest against low wages and “dead time.” “Dead 
time” is the name given to the time spent by the workers in 
waiting between busy periods or in going from one part of the 
factory to another. ‘The two strike committees joined forces 
and agreed not to go back separately. They were heartened by 
the news that the workers at two other plants of the Briggs 
Company, the Vernor Highway plant and the Meldrum Ave- 
nue plant, had walked out in sympathy and had declared their 
solidarity with the strikers in the other plants. 

The strike committees established picket lines a thousand 
strong at the various plants, and then drew up their demands. 
These included abolition of what the strikers called “rackets,” 
such as health and accident insurance, a minimum rate of 40 
cents an hour, a nine-hour day and five-day week with time and 
one-half for overtime, abolition of “dead time,” no victimiza- 
tion of strikers, and abolition of the vicious bonus piece-work 
system. The picket lines included not only strikers but many 
unemployed. Both the Unemployed Councils and the Unem- 
ployed Citizens’ League had pledged their solidarity with the 
strikers and were using their influence to keep the jobless from 
strike-breaking. At the Murray plant, which has inter- 
locking contracts with the Briggs Corporation for Ford and 
Lincoln bodies, the men decided to strike. Instead, the com- 
pany locked them out. “The men, nevertheless, formed strike 
committees and decided not to return uatil demands similar to 
those of the Briggs workers were granted. In Grand Rapids 
more than 450 workers walked out against a wage reduction 
of 25 per cent in the Hayes Body Corporation plant, which 
manufactures bodies for Continental Motors. 

Little was said about the strike in the newspapers until 
the Briggs Company officials decided to break it. While they 
refused to meet with the negotiations committee elected by the 
men or to deal with them collectively, they offered a jumbled 
pay scale and the abolition of “dead time.” Immediately the 
Detroit News ran a huge two-line scarehead: “Briggs Raises 
Rates; Will Open Tomorrow.” Over the radio the word 
went out too—‘The strike is over, the company has conceded 
the demands of the workers and will begin production tomor- 


” 


row.” What both the newspapers and the radio failed to men- 
tion was that the strikers in a mass-meeting had voted down 
the proposed settlement and had declared that they would go 
back only as an organized body. 

The Briggs officials publicly gave as their excuse for not 
dealing with the strikers in a body the alleged fact that the 
strike was Communist. The men, however, vehemently de- 
nied the charge and pointed to the fact that they had picketed 
with American flags and had excluded known Communists 
from the strike committee. The newspapers played up the 
proud announcement of the Briggs officials that, contrary to 
certain rumors, they had never paid workers less than 25 cents 
an hour—despite the fact that picketers were showing checks 
ranging from $3 to $8 for two weeks’ work, which the strikers 
maintained meant rates of 8 cents and 10 cents an hour, and 
that strikers from the sewing department declared that the 
girls working there on a piece-work basis averaged from 314 
cents to 5 cents an hour. 

In what strikers declared was an effort to turn public 
sympathy away from them, Ford announced the closing of his 
plants throughout the country and the consequent laying off of 
nearly 150,000 men. This story, of course, gained the front 
pages of the papers. That the strikers’ contention was in many 
ways correct may be deduced from a leading editorial on the 
strike which appeared in the Free Press, organ of reaction in 
Detroit. After conceding that the conditions were bad, the 
writer declared: “They [the strikers] should remember, too, 
that they owe consideration to their fellow-workers; and that 
if they remain idle after securing the ratification of their princi- 
pal grievance [abolition of “dead time”] they will be depriv- 
ing more than 150,000 men and women in other plants of the 
means of livelihood, by forcing those plants to remain closed 
through lack of construction material.” 

When Briggs officials asked for workers from the welfare 
rolls and the employment bureau of the Mayor’s Unemploy- 
ment Committee, both the welfare department and the com- 
mittee refused to send workers over after they learned of the 
strike. The Briggs Company has had great difficulty in re- 
cruiting workers to break the strike, although it maintains that 
it has smuggled 1,000 workers into the two main plants. The 
strikers feel secure in the knowledge that such key workers in 
the plants as the electricians and the tool-and-die-makers are 
striking solidly. 

The strike has been orderly and the picket lines have been 
well disciplined, especially in view of the provocation offered 
by the presence of literally hundreds of policemen, deputy sher- 
iffs, special deputies, and State troopers. There have only been 
a few minor cases of violence against strike-breakers. Although 
the police in general have let the pickets alone, in Highland 
Park they arrested about twenty of them on charges of 
disorderly conduct because the pickets dared to yell derisively 
at strike-breakers or went through the lines encouraging the 
men. If the present strike is won, it undoubtedly will mean 
the organization of nearly the entire automobile industry. The 
mere fact of the strike has already resulted in a tremendous 
surge of workers toward the Auto Workers’ Union. But even 
if the strike is lost, as long as low wages remain, as long as the 
speed-up exists, so long will walkouts against wage cuts and 
bad conditions take place with ever-increasing frequency. Only 
the return of prosperity and the restoration to the workers of 
a minimum living wage will stop this unrest. And prosperity 
is not in sight. 
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Trotzky and Revolution 


By BENJAMIN STOLBERG 


I 
r XHE official Communists, with neurotic venom, dismiss 


Trotzky as a “counter-revolutionary.” Middle-class 

critics, unless they too are afflicted with the incompe- 
tence of hate, do not deny that his work is brilliantly imagina- 
tive, vastly disciplined, felicitous in insight and “invective.” 
But objectivity, they add, is of course impossible to him. 
This is now the reaction to his “History of the Russian Revo- 
lution.”* It is fascinating polemics, we are told, important, 
to be sure, because Trotzky wrote it. But, of course, it isn’t 
history. 

To me the “History” is the most objective, the most 
passionately objective, study of revolution I have ever read. 
It has a creative objectivity. Trotzky evaluates not “facts,” 
but their social origins and direction within the historical 
perspective which inspired and guided the revolution. It is 
not a filing cabinet in book form. It is the proud story, too 
proud either to defame or to boast, of a great social epic. 
Since there is no way of bringing out the truly poetic objectiv- 
ity of Trotzky as the historian of the revolution without relat- 
ing his own role and morale to its theory and nature, I shall 
briefly attempt such an estimate. From it a review of the study 
itself follows so naturally that the barest epitome will suffice. 


II 


Most revolutions, as in Latin America, are fakes. The 
outs try to shoot their way in. Modern history can show 
very few authentic revolutions. The seventeenth-century 
revolution in England, the American Revolution, and the 
Civil War are genealogically connected. The French Revo- 
lution, a cousin of our own, is continued in the Russian. 
The revolutionary labors in each culture differ profoundly, 
a point rather neglected by our latter-day Communist Advent- 
ists. But the social consanguinity is there. The lesser shocks 
of 1830, 1848, 1871, the long and critical confinement of the 
German revolution since 1918, the counter-revolutions of Mus- 
solini and MacDonald, the desperate crisis in capitalism—these 
may all be significantly viewed as the fruits of the same social 
family tree, which like all trees is materially conditioned. 
That is, its adjustment to its natural resources determines its 
life and health. Marxism says just that. On this theory, pon- 
derously known as “dialectical materialism,” is based the 
Marxian philosophy of history. Trotzky, in discussing the 
tactics of the revolution, implicitly, illustratively, illuminat- 
ingly moves within this historical conception. He forever 
dwells on this “organic nature” of social change. 

Into the warp of its philosophy Marxism weaves the 
threads of its economics. Its economics, of course, is social- 
istic. It is the well-known critique of capitalism, pointing to 
its final socialization. The philosophy and economics of Marx- 
ism are integral. Together they form its ideology. Trotzky 
never steps out of it. A born writer, he superbly directs his 


‘vast and meticulously documented material within this ideol- 





*“The History of the Russian Revolution.” Volumes II and III. By 
Leon Trotzky. Translated by Max Eastman. Simon and Schuster. $3.50 a 
volume. 





ogy, which so consciously, and hence “objectively,” guided the 
victorious revolutionary party. Such is the “inner logic” of 
history to which he constantly refers. 

The Marxian ideology is, on the whole, accepted by all 
Socialists; increasingly even by middle-class economists, as 
can be seen in “Recent Social Trends.” The controversy 
really rages about the Marxian politics. It is the politics of 
revolution, it is the method of guiding the class struggle, 
which causes Socialist sectarianism and excites the modern 
world. To this revolutionary strategy the clearest and the 
ablest contribution is Leninism. It clarifies not merely Bol- 
shevik doctrine but the historic role of every other social 
force. Leninism may or may not have correlated these forces 
too sharply on the international scale. But be that as it may, 
it was Leninism which mastered and directed the Russian 
Revolution. And within this Leninist strategy Trotzky was 
the great and undeviating tactician. Any other “objective” 
criterion of Trotzky’s revolutionary contribution is irrelevant, 
for there was none. 


Ill 


Leninism proper consists of certain theoretical correc 
tions mainly in the politics of Marxism, not in its ideology. It 
also consists in the creation of a revolutionary ethics. The main 
Leninist correction of Marxism holds that the best way of 
attacking capitalist imperialism is indirectly, through its more 
primitive and semi-colonial tributaries. In short, Lenin cre- 
ated an apologetics for the social revolution in Russia with- 
out waiting for it in the more highly developed West. The 
natural corollary to this doctrine is the theory uf “‘permanent 
revolution,” now known as Trotzkyism, which was developed 
by Lenin and Trotzky together between 1915 and 1917. It is 
the belief that a successful social revolution “in one country” 
is necessarily only partial and therefore must keep on until it 
gains international victory. Trotzky discusses the tactics of 
the October revolution strictly within these Leninist principles, 
which, be they true or false, none the less determined that 
revolution. 

But for the psychological understanding of Trotzky, 
both as leader and historian, it is even more essential to grasp 
the nature of the Leninist social ethics as a guide to revolution- 
ary tactics. The tragedy of revolution lies in its moral di- 
lemma, in the deep conflict between the great aim and the des- 
perate means. The aim is a new society. Accordingly the 
means must defy the culture in which the revolutionary lives 
and is forced to act. Such defiance may either ruin the revolu- 
tion or cause the revolutionary to deteriorate, or both. One of 
the major problems of every great revolution has been the 
spiritual need of protecting itself against the disintegrating 
effects of its means. Lenin resolved this conflict. He could 
do so because the Marxian ideology furnished the revolution 
with a “program.” Cromwell, Jefferson, Robespierre—all 
had a theory of revolutionary destruction, but they had no 
clear program of social construction afterwards. Cromwell 
had to compromise with feudalism. The old Jefferson 
already could see the dusk of democracy. Robespierre stood 
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the ‘Terror, but from there he had no place to 
its knife. It was the Marxian 
critique, based on these prior revolutionary experiences, which 
From the Marxian 


at the top of 
go and so he fell under 
enabled Lenin to forge his social strategy. 
sociology he constructed a new social ethics. From its revo- 
lutionary determinism he deduced a consistent body of revo- 
lutionary sanctions. It was a true revaluation of values. 
And Trotzky’s “History” moves entirely within this revolu- 
tionary ethics; which goes with the Leninist strategy ; which, 
you will note, is derived from the Marxian economy; which 
in turn is part of its philosophy of history. It is this inner 
symmetry which makes Trotzky’s “History” the great work of 
art it is. 

Trotzky’s psychology of leadership can also be best un- 
derstood in his relation to Lenin’s role in the revolution. It 
is precisely because Trotzky was not an “old” Bolshevik, not 
a revolutionary sectarian before 1917 and a revolutionary 
yes-man after that, that he and Lenin developed their 
uniquely supplementary leadership. For his destiny Lenin 
had such a perfect inner balance that he finally merged with 
it. He had the supreme gift of converting ideas into convic- 
tions and these into an organon of action. In time all his 
qualities became purely strategic. He became implicit in the 
revolutionary process. He rendered it conscious. His per- 
sonal psychology became indistinguishable from the sociology 
of revolution. That was the secret of his seeming simplicity. 
In short, Lenin lost himself in the revolution. As Lenin lost 
himself in the revolution, Trotzky found himself in it. This 
unique correlation in leadership can be traced way back to 
1902. Lenin was always behind the scenes. Trotzky was 
always magnificently visible. Lenin became organic to the 
revolution. ‘Trotzky was its great actor. Lenin is all ideol- 
ogy. Trotzky is the Great Idea. Lenin made the revolution 
and Trotzky led the insurrection. But throughout strategy 
and tactics were integral. This tactical genius in Trotzky, 
extraordinarily aware of every larger implication, explains his 
journalistic gift and the epic quality in all his writings, 
especially in his “History.” 

The revolution, both in fact and under his historical 
analysis, intensely clarifies and sifts the rush of social forces. 
Throughout the three volumes we can watch the tug and 
pull of class relations, right and left. The revolutionary 
danger strains men and events almost to the bursting-point. 
And under its pressure the invisible forces of society, for the 
moment, are forced into plot and counterplot. Life becomes 
a terrible and obligatory melodrama. And leaders are driven 
almost in spite of themselves to act according to their natures 
and their class afhliations. 

Kerensky, the little bourgeois lawyer who all his life had 
sought publicity in libertarian movements, and had even flirted 
with “socialism,” is thrown to the top, and in three short 
months his inner weakness becomes positively macabre in its 
strident meaninglessness. Zinoviev, a really marvelous dema- 
gogue, Marat-like in his sensitiveness to every mood of the 
masses, finally fails in “revolutionary character” as the day of 
insurrection nears. Stalin, whose strength of character 
Trotzky readily admits, votes with Lenin for the coup d'etat, 
yet as editor of the Pravda subtly plays with Zinoviev and with 
Kamenev. ‘The eternal centrist in his case is not hesitating. 
He is waiting. Miliukov, Rodzianko, Kornilov, literally 
hundreds of personalities, are shown under the revolutionary 


searchlight. By far the most tragic figures are those old 


‘Tseretelli, Martov, Kropotkin— 
with years of imprisonment behind them, who wavered, com- 
promised, and were lost. 


revolutionaries—Cheidze, 


IV 


Russia had had no prior revolution, no Cromwell, no 
reformation, no eighteenth-century revolution. The year 1905 
was but a dress rehearsal for 1917. Accordingly, the Russian 
Revolution, from March to October, 1917, had to recapitu- 
late in its social embryology all these historic experiences. 
The February revolution, which supplanted Czarism with a 
liberal government, really lasted until June, when hostile 
mass demonstrations made an official bourgeois government 
impossible. Kerensky, who had had Socialist connections as 
a member of the Labor Party, moved up from the Ministry of 
War to the head of the government. With the “July days” 
of increased mass unrest, the second volume of the “History” 
begins. 

Lenin arrived in Petrograd on April 3, and the next 
day he promulgated the famous April Theses. In the midst 
of the compromise revolution he drove toward the social revo- 
lution. On May 4 Trotzky came, and joined Lenin. But in 
July the great task of the Communist Party was to put the 
brakes on the Petrograd masses lest the revolution run away 
with itself. The Bolsheviks had the extraordinarily difficult 
task of simultaneously leading the masses, yet holding them 
back. The masses still had confidence in the Kerensky Gov- 
ernment, which they expected to complete the social revolu- 
tion. The Bolsheviks had to wait until the middle-class char- 
acter of that government became too obvious for such a hope. 
It was the relation of the government of Kerensky to the coun- 
ter-revolution led by Kornilov which finally compromised 
the Kerensky regime. 

The Kornilov affair is one of the most bizarre incidents 
in history. Kerensky put Kornilov, a half-illiterate Cossack 
general, in command of the army at the front to keep Russia 
n the war. When the social revolution seemed imminent, 
he called on him to crush it. Kornilov, of course, planned 
his own dictatorship. Kerensky vaguely hoped to beat him to 
it. Their strange half-dealings with each other read like a 
chapter out of “The Brothers Karamazov.” Finally Korni- 
lov was defeated by the revolutionary situation. His drive 
on Petrograd was doomed to abort in a Putsch. The armed 
forces were almost completely revolutionized. The peasant 
in the rear “with revolutionary barbarism was wiping out the 
barbarism of the Middle Ages.” The urban workers were 
rushing to the left. Having “defeated” the white reaction, 
Kerensky now turned against Bolshevism. 

From mid-July to mid-September he gathered around 
him for an attack on the left all the forces arrayed against 
the social revolution—the liberals, the Mensheviks, the Right 
Social Revolutionaries, the Anarchists. But the primitive 
and stunted Russian middle class was played out. Lenin saw 
his chance. From mid-September on he pleaded and begged 
and fought in the inner councils of the party for the insur- 
rection. Finally he had his way. And Trotzky, as chairman 
of the Military Revolutionary Committee, took charge of the 
coup d'etat. ‘The “ten days that shook the world” lasted from 
October 16 to October 26. 

The world was dazed. The international social revo- 
lution seemed to have begun. Now we know better. Russia 
merely took the next great step in the modern revolution. 
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| he October revolution swung back; and then started out on 
ng career of state capitalism, of which the natural managers 
Socialist functionaries and politicians. ‘The Third In- 
national today is the agent of Russian nationalism, not of 
» international revolution. Its counter-revolutionary in- 
‘uence is only too visible in the antics of the American Com- 
inist Party, for instance, which quickly “liquidates” the 
east effort of our indigenous radicalism. 


So, atter all, Lenin did not resolve the dilemma of the 
What he did not know was that 
he was great enough to found a church. ‘That is how the 
man whom he intellectually most distrusted inherited his 
“mantle.” While his most intimate revolutionary comrade is 
now a “‘counter-revolutionary” exile. 

Trotzky reads like a master of English prose. One need 
say no more of Max Eastman as his translator. 


“permanent revolution.” 


The Company Roosevelt Keeps 


By PAUL Y. ANDERSON 


Washington, February 4 

APPY days are not here yet and there will be ample 
time after they arrive to burn Roman candles, but 
Roosevelt certainly performs as if he desired to give 
the country a civilized Administration. I judge him mainly 
, the company he has been keeping of late. He was acting 
of his own free will when he sought the friendship and coopera- 
ion of Norris, Johnson, Cutting, and La Follette. Since his 
irty will have large majorities in both houses of the next Con- 
ress, his deliberate fraternizing with the Progressive Senators 
hard to explain except on the ground that he has progressive 
ms of hisown. For my part I am thoroughly convinced that 
- entertains the ambitious hope of merging the Progressive 
ovement with the Democratic Party. From the day he was 
nominated, the power trust feared the worst, and fear froze 
nto conviction when he visited Muscle Shoals with Norris. 
He has accorded what was diffidently described as “a sympa- 
thetic hearing” to the hunger-relief bill now pending in the 
Senate, thus signifying that “rugged individualism”—Hoover's 
elebrated formula for slow starvation—is to be scrapped in 
favor of common decency. Much that we hear about the prob- 
able composition of the Cabinet is equally encouraging. Henry 
Wallace and Miss Frances Perkins would be ideal appoint- 
ments. ‘The choice of that iron rod of righteousness, Senator 
Walsh, as Attorney-General would be sufficient proof that the 
new Administration harbored no conscientious scruples against 
enforcement of the anti-trust laws. In fact, I am told there 
was a time when ex-Governor Philip La Follette was seri- 
ously considered in that connection—a thought sufficient to 
send cold shivers down the spine of big business. The appoint- 
ment of Senator Cordell Hull as Secretary of State, which now 
seems possible, could be explained on the ground that Roose- 
velt wanted someone to negotiate his proposed reciprocal tariff 
igreements, Hull being an authority on the tariff. In addition, 
however, he is a man of the very highest character, possessing 
a fine intelligence and identified with no private interest which 
could influence him in the discharge of his duties. To the sug- 
gested line-up there is only one serious objection: if Roosevelt 
puts Walsh, Hull, and Carter Glass in the Cabinet he will de- 
prive his party in the Senate of three of its ablest members, 

who will be needed in putting through any broad program. 


* * * * a 


HERE, of course, we come to the heart of Roosevelt’s 
problem. With the best intentions, and with excellent 
assistants, he can avoid disaster only by appearing on the job 
with a comprehensive program for licking the depression. He 


must be prepared to render emergency relief to the millions in 
actual physical distress. He must be prepared to create jobs 
for the millions who are able to work. He must be ready with 
measures calculated to expand export trade—which should in- 
clude prompt recognition of Russia. Some form of currency 
inflation appears to be the only alternative to a general scaling 
down of private debts and interest rates. Obviously, the pub- 
lic debt should be refunded on more favorable terms at the 
earliest possible moment. Above all, it is imperative to adopt 
a scale of income and inheritance taxes which will correct the 
appalling maldistribution of wealth which makes millionaires 
of a few and paupers of a majority. The new President will 
find conditions auspicious for the enactment of a broad pro- 
gram. ‘The very desperateness of the situation wil! be an aid. 
‘The country plainly is ready to try anything that offers a ray 
of hope. Congress will follow almost blindly. ‘The one indis- 
pensable thing is that President-elect Roosevelt shall have a 
program. 


URING the last ten days the daily press has almost ig- 
nored one of the most significant pieces of news that have 
“broken” in Washington in years. In testimony before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee John P. Frey, secretary-treasurer 
of the Metal Trades Department of the American Federation 
of Labor, charged that a few New York banks are rapidly es- 
tablishing a dictatorship over American business through inter- 
locking directorates and financial intimidation. The evidence 
was startling. He gave the names of 855 corporations, includ- 
ing many of the largest in the country, in which directors of 
the Chase National Bank hold interlocking directorships. He 
showed that the firm of J. P. Morgan and Company, through 
its own partners and through banks over which it exercises a 
dominant influence, has representation on the boards of rail- 
roads, insurance companies, mines, and corporations engaged 
in the manufacture and distribution of everything from locomo- 
tives to radio tubes and two-pants suits. The ramifications of 
the National City Bank made a similar picture. Frey pro- 
duced evidence to show that these bankers are deliberately 
forcing employers to reduce wages. Many employers had told 
him they were helpless under the dictation of the banks. What 
is happening seems obvious enough. Through a merciless 
squeezing process, piously described as “allowing the depression 
to run its course,” these twentieth-century Huns are reducing 
the whole of American industry to a state of economic peonage, 
and if permitted will soon succeed in establishing a degree of 
concentrated control heretofore believed impossible. To tell 
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them that they are pulling down the temple on their own 
heads is useless—you might as well tell a hog to diet. I once 
remarked in this place that a moron could always learn some- 
thing in this country, no matter how many millions he had. 
That was a mistake. If all persons having incomes of $1,000,- 
000 a year and over, together with their lawyers, were placed 
in iron cages and cut off from all communication, it is my sol- 
emn belief that conditions would start to improve within ten 
days. The theory has been advanced by McConnell, Cram, 
and others that many members of homo sapiens are not true 
human beings, but merely bipeds. It gains much support from 
the social morals of bankers. 


oa * * * * 


T will be observed that the main benefits accruing to the 

public from the present session of Congress are the result 
of Senate investigations. One is the exposure of the banking 
conspiracy ; another is the public airing of R. F. C. loans to the 
railroads. Infuriated by what he pronounced an effort by 
R. F. C. directors to mislead him in an earlier inquiry, Jim 
Couzens went into action with all guns blazing, and the result 
is that some of our most interesting suspicions have been con- 
firmed. For instance, it now appears that of more than $270,- 
000,000 lent to the railroads by this benevolent agency of 
Uncle Sam, nearly $200,000,000 was to enable them to pay 
their debts. In other words, a vast sum of public funds has 
been provided to support rotten capital structures that are in 
obvious need of being squeezed out. Here again, as Commis- 
sioner Eastman remarks, the evil in receiverships lies in the 
fact that the bankers invariably seize the initiative and formu- 
late reorganization plans to their own profit. Drastic reforms 
in procedure are needed to protect the public interest. Still 
another Senate investigation which promises well is that which 
Senator Robinson, the Democratic leader, has demanded in 
connection with the granting of air-mail contracts to private 
aviation companies. ‘This pleasant little graft—running to 
upward of $10,000,000 a year—has wanted investigating for a 
long time. When Senator Robinson undertakes the job he 
might be rewarded by answers to the following questions: 
What former officials of the Post Office Department are finan- 
cially interested in companies enjoying air-mail contracts? 
What former public officials represented those companies 
in their negotiations with the Post Office Department? 
Did the Republican Party in the last two Presidential cam- 
paigns receive substantial contributions from persons finan- 
cially interested in air-mail contracts? Have certain com- 
panies been unduly favored with “route extensions” during 
Postmaster-General Brown's term of office? Have the air- 
mail subsidies been apportioned in a manner calculated. to pro- 
mote the development of air lines, or have they actually aided 


certain large companies in destroying their competitors or forc- 
ing mergers? If Postmaster-General Brown possesses a head 
commensurate with the silk hat which he was unable to get 
into an ordinary Lincoln limousine, he should have all the 


answers at his finger tips. 


* * * o * 


Ww are, thanks to Senator Norris, approaching the end of 
the last lame-duck session it will ever be our lot to suf- 
fer. I am impressed by the unanimity with which the news- 
papers rejoice over this fact. But among the editers who now 
find the lame-duck Congress so loathsome, how many took the 








trouble to denounce the Longworth-Tilson-Snell leadership of 
the House during the ten-year period in which it blocked sub- 
mission of the constitutional amendment abolishing such ses- 
sions? I should just like to know. 


In the Driftway 


HE theater program of “We, the People,” Elmer Rice’s 
new play, reprints the following comment on the be- 
havior of New York theater audiences from the New 

York Mirror of October 13, 1832: 


The character of the audience has much improved late- 
ly, yet still there are outrages on good breeding such as are 
unworthy of a refined people. Gentlemen will wear hats in 
the boxes, even before ladies. . .. Noises interrupt the per- 
formance. . . . As for those worthy personages who can 
wantonly destroy the effect of a finely acted scene, they are, 
we fear, below reproof. . . . We can only recommend the 
better informed, when sitting near such persons, to guard 
their pockets, which, if ever, must be then in danger. 


It is an amusing coincidence that these lines appeared in the 
program of a play which aroused the audience to such demon- 
strations as would have shocked the Mirror’s commentator, 
no doubt, beyond expression. 


* * * * * 


N average contemporary New York audience is not given 
to expressing its feelings beyond the conventional clap- 
ping of hands or appreciative laughter. But Mr. Rice’s at- 
tack upon the complacent and the well-fed was so direct and 
so forceful that his well-fed, fur-coated audience could hardly 
be expected to remain complacent. The excitement began 
when a hundred-per-cent American on the stage asserted in 
ringing tones that foreigners should pay their debts. A wave 
of handclapping rose from what the Drifter will call the 
right benches. Whereupon the left hissed a mighty hiss; and 
for several seconds the audience neglected Mr. Rice’s drama 
for their own. Through the whole evening the audience was 
on its toes, and while the ermined ladies in the front rows did 
not actually talk back to Mr. Rice, the Drifter had the dis- 
tinct impression that the violent applause and the cries of 
“Author” which went up when the curtain went down might 
have arisen either from intense approval or an intense and per- 
haps unconscious desire to lay vindictive hands upon a man so 
disrespectful in his attitude toward the best people. 


* * - * * 


R. RICE’S play, as everybody knows, is an indictment 

of those forces which seem to him responsible for hun- 
ger and injustice in present-day America. He minces no 
words in illustrating his thesis, and the last scene, the appeal 
for justice, though it is set in a public auditorium, is in fact ad- 
dressed to the audience itself. It was stirring and effective. 
Complacency, the Drifter reflected as the crowd dispersed, 
could not persist under the impact of Mr. Rice’s reality. Two 
overheard remarks broke the spell. Said Mrs. Moleskin, “Mr. 
Rice must feel very strongly about these things.” “It was 
awfully good,” said Mrs. Mink, “but a little depressing, don’t 
you think?” To which Mr. Rice might have replied, “Tt is.” 
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Correspondence 
Isn’t It Too Bad? 


To THE Epitors or THE NATION: 

So Technocracy is dead. Henry Hazlitt’s annihilation of 
the data and conclusions of Technocracy came as a welcome 
reinforcement to those of us who had stood dazed before the 
miracle of Technocracy’s publicity value. 

But isn’t it a little too bad? After all, what the Technocrats 
aimed at was a planned economy on a national scale. Their 
crazy figures caught the public imagination. But is that not 
because for 99 per cent of the people of the country planned 
economy is the only hope? And because Howard Scott rigged 
up a man of straw which enemies and friends of planned 
economy alike rejoice in tearing down, will not the voting 
millions once more shy away from all planned economy, with 
the idea that they have been fooled into thinking and won’t be 
caught again? 


New York, January 27 Henry WILLcox 


Life and Art 


To THe Epitors or THE NATION: 

As one who has been a teacher of young children for a 
short time in the past and who hopes to join that profession 
again in the fall, I should like to challenge the remarks of 
Elizabeth C. Wallach in a letter published in The Nation of 
January 11. She maintains that “we should teach our children 
that literature is not an escape from their environment but an 
aid in conquering it.” She does not approve literature that 
offers no help for “the present problems of youth”; she condemns 
the “impulse, not confined to children, to avoid actuality and 
revel in a jolly world.” At almost any other time, since 
people are generally disregardful of the importance of “sexual, 
social, and economic” problems, it might be well to remind them 
that it is a wholesome thing to face reality and try to under- 
stand it. But in these days, when reality is starkly and grimly 
revealed to everyone, almost without distinction, it seems to 
me that occasional escape from the world is very valuable. 

Does Miss Wallach mean that art can never be its own 
excuse for being? Are we always to read with the object of 
finding a solution to our problems and difficulties? I do not 
mean to deny that art may be of great value in relation to 
the lives of men. It must be or it would not endure. But 
is it not permissible to read for appreciation, or love, or just for 
fun? I should certainly think twice before discarding Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, or depriving children of Mother Goose. 

Oberlin, Ohio, January 23 DorotHy Parsons 


By Any Other Name 


To THe Eprrors or THE NatTION: 

Gabriel Heatter, in an Open Letter to Norman Thomas in 
The Nation of December 14, contends that millions of voters 
would rally to a new liberal party if it were “sufficiently di- 
vorced from socialism as they understand it.” But could not the 
opponents of socialism who got the “farmers, laborers, and small 
merchants” to understand that socialism is an “alien philosophy 
of government which includes everything from atheism to the 
nationalization of women” easily get them to understand the 
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1933 
A Year of Endings 
and New Beginnings 


in Soviet Russia 
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same things concerning a party bearing any other name? An 
electorate which is stupid enough to be misled in regard to the 
aims of socialism will be misled in regard to the aims of any 
other party, of whatever name. 

Many of my acquaintances throughout the country who a 
few years ago would have replied to any suggestion for social 
betterment by indignantly saying, “But that is socialistic, I hope 
you're not a Socialist,” are now saying, “Something has just got 
to be done for the common people.”” When I reply, “But that’s 
socialistic,” they say, “I know it is, but I’ve come to think the 
Socialists are pretty nearly right about that.” 


East Orange, N. J., January 10 3. B. RR. 


Miners on Strike 


To tHE Epirors or THe NATION: 

The areas of hope in this country today are those com- 
munities where workers have taken their courage and the lives 
of their families into their hands in striking out for themselves 
against conditions which are beyond human endurance. In 
Illinois the miners have organized themselves into the Progres- 
sive Miners of America. Some operators have settled with the 
union, but the powerful Peabody-Insull coal interests around 
Taylorville and Springtield look to the exploited Kentucky coal 
region to break the strike of the miners in Illinois. Miners at 
work—most of them work only part time-—contribute one dollar 
each pay day to their relief fund. During the winter months 
accidents increase because the ordinary hazards underground 
multiply. The cost of burial of the dead and help for the in- 
jured takes away much of the funds. At least 10,000 miners 
and their families in central Illinois today are utterly dependent 
on the money and clothes our committee can send them. 





In West Virginia the union is in friendly alliance with the 
Progressive Miners. A strike at Coalburg waged during this 
last month of snow and cold is the forerunner of another and 
larger strike which may become unavoidable in the early spring. 
In the tent colonies all over the Kanawha Valley babies die by 
the score. Before a child is a year old in these camps it has 
run the gauntlet of every form of disease. The whole popula- 
tion is hungry and sick. Still farther south, in Wilder, Tennes- 
see, coal miners are carrying on a lone battle against the company 
and a community which fails to sympathize with them in their 
plight. 

Our plea is simple and direct. We know in your own midst 
there is suffering which must be assuaged. But friendless min- 
ers, sometimes lacking in hope, shut up in their tents or little 
houses crowded with children, need money and clothing in their 
struggle against the organized operators. Please send money 
and clothing at once to Room 1105, 112 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York City. Make checks payable to the Emergency Com- 
mittee for Strikers’ Relief, to Norman Thomas, chairman, or to 
Reinhold Niebuhr, treasurer. 


New York, January 16 NorMAN THOMAS 


Congratulations 


To THE Eprrors or THE Nation: 

Permit me to congratulate you on your excellent attack on 
the Edison Company. It is time that a representative periodi- 
cal such as The Nation took a courageous stand against indi- 
vidual companies as well as against the whole electric industry. 

As a Manhattan consumer I hope that a similar investiga- 
tion will soon be made in this borough. 


New York, January 12 LENA RABINOWITZ 
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Midwinter Book Section 





The Best People’s Best Novelist 


By CLIFTON FADIMAN 


T is a matter for sincere regret that his once large and 
enthusiastic audience has fallen away from Mr. Her- 
gesheimer; and that vanished are those Cytherean days 
when reputable critics guaranteed “he need have few fears 
f rivalry for his position as America’s foremost novelist.” 
\Vith admirable energy and determination Mr. Hergesheimer 
as now worked himself into a position of considerable ob- 
urity. Lut this obscurity should not be accepted at its 
face value or be permitted to overcast his real importance. 
lo the thoughttul reader he must appear one of our most 
nteresting writers. 

For twenty years Vir. Hergesheimer has written novels, 
hort stories, and even autubiographies about people who do 
ot work for a living. In the mucilaze cf his style he catches 
very detail of the life of the leisure class, omitting, indeed, 


nly the comparatively minor matter of the effect this class » 
. . . . 4 
as had upon the negligible rest of us. It is no mean achieve- 


‘nt: to have been the Sargent of the modern American 
novel. And now history comes to lend even greater point to 
his work. ‘The class to which for twenty years he has dedi- 
ated himself with almost fanatical devotion—even to the 
martyr’s gesture of binding himself to the Post—is apparently 
disappearing or changing into a quite different thing. He is 
the chronicler of a disappearing Atlantis—and therefore a 
writer of great historical interest. As the only contemporary 
romancer whose relevance ceased with the stock crash of 
November, 1929, he will be to the literary paleontologist of 
the future a figure of primary importance. 

What gives Mr. Hergesheimer his supreme position as a 
pre-depression novelist is not merely the completeness of his 
survey of the aristocracy but its rigorous unity. Just as the 
Greek drama depends upon a particular theology, so Mr. 
Hergesheimer’s work is, in every slightest detail, dependent 
upon still another theology—that of money. His master- 
piece, “Cytherea,” contains a chiseled phrase referring to 
“the undistinguished evils of improvidence”; but aside from 
this slight lapse, there is never any vulgar relaxation of Mr. 
Hergesheimer’s social sympathies. Money polarizes every 
one of his characters; they are free to act and feel only in 
accordance with the liberty with which their bank balances 


endow them. Mr. Hergesheimer’s most glamorous heroine, | 


Linda Condon, trades herself in (though still unused) for 
fifty thousand a year; the flight of Lee Randon and Savina 
depends for its effect on the money they are able to spend 
while making their escape from the vulgarities of the upper 
middle class. It is a measure of her exquisiteness that the 
slightest discomfort destroys completely Savina’s equilibrium. 
“Savina’s bottles on a‘dressing-table were engraved crystal 
with gold stoppers: it was all as it should be.” 

Mr. Hergesheimer’s world of gold stoppers is a world 
of complete logic and exclusiveness, an architecture erected 
upon the excellent foundation of stocks and bonds. Of all 
the writers of his time Mr. Hergesheimer has the clearest 
and most consistent view of the presuppositions of life. He 





knows on what terms i:te must be met—profitable terms only. 
Thus after the uncegainties of Dreiser or Anderson it is 
sheer relief to fall back on \lr. Hergesheimer’s gold stoppers 
and feel that all is as it should be. 

However, even the best of all possible worlds may have 
to yield to a new one. Mr. Hergesheimer’s closely knit uni- 
verse is passing. 
gesheimer’s pages become of greater and greater value. For 
these pages are unstirred by the foul intrusion of any breath 
save the wind blowing through the musical colossus of Mam- 
mon. ‘They distil the pure essence of conspicuous waste. Can 
any of Mr. Hergesheimer’s contemporaries present as proud 
a claim? 


And because it is passing, Mr. Her- 


In the preface to “Quiet Cities” Mr. Hergesheimer 
muses upon one of his characters, Nicholas Elliset of the 


Boston of 1840: 


Above all, I was engaged by his frank contempt for 
writers. He regarded them, and not without justice, as a 
sort of paid entertainers. They were not, then, very highly 
paid, they couldn’t have Bulfinch build their houses, and so 
his attitude was comparatively easy to follow. It had the 
support of a general recognition. No one today could lay 
down his clear social lines; no one today, the truth was, 
wanted to. The orchestra had been moved to the dinner 
table. The necessity for constant amusement, amusement 
at any price, had taken the place of a strict social integrity. 


Such passages exhibit Mr. Hergesheimer as a genuinely 
modest man. He is under no illusions as to his status as a 
writer. He feels the justice of Mr. Elliset’s view of the 
writer as “a sort of paid entertainer.” He confesses, with 
admirable candor, that up to 1917 (the year of ““The Three 
Black Pennys’’) “the note of popular sentiment still evaded 
me.” There is no nonsense about Mr. Hergesheimer. This 
clear conception of his role and its complete coherence with 
the spirit of his books give him his special integrity of char- 
acter. He is an entertainer, the jongleur of a—regrettably— 
modern feudalism. 

But Mr. Hergesheimer, with proper pride, continually 
reminds us that he is not merely an entertainer but a paid 
entertainer. Unlike the jongleur he is himself a member of 
a privileged class endowed with certain inalienable rights— 
among them the right to the life, liberty, and happiness of 
others. Thus, while Mr. Hergesheimer has no false vanity 
about his art, he is justly proud of the feudally aristocratic 
position his art enables him to maintain. He is beyond any 
doubt our best gentleman writer, the one with the clearest 
apprehension of what it is that differentiates him from vassal 
and serf. In the words of Savina Grove: “All law and order 
were made for the mob. I don’t need the policeman I see in 
the street.” 

It is extremely important for us to understand this 
feudal viewpoint, for otherwise Mr. Hergesheimer’s work 
cannot be fully appreciated. Of late, for example, he has 
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shown a tendency to satirize his own class. But we must 
remember that Mr. Hergesheimer is more royalist than the 
king. ‘Today’s aristocrats do not come up to snuff. That is 
because they have relinquished their snuff-boxes. ‘They have 
been spoiled by a democratic association with the lower classes. 
Accordingly, in his endeavor to express the true gentlemanly 
ideal, Mr. Hergesheimer is frequently forced to return to the 
past, to feudal or semi-feudal states of society. Hence, in his 
stories of the past—“The Three Black Pennys,” “Java 
Head,” “The Bright Shawl,” “Balisand,” “Quiet Cities”’— 
he condenses his most telling criticism of the shortcomings 
of the present. ‘The structure of modern capitalism is too 
shifting: where are the fixed classes and positions, for ex- 
ample, of pre-Civil War days? For real breeding one must 
go back to pre-Revolutionary times, to duels and to knee 
breeches. (Does this, by the way, account for Mr. Her- 
gesheimer’s own pure passion for plus-fours?) His feeling 
for the days when the bearing of arms was a mark of honor is 
not that of a romantic antiquarian, as some critics have basely 
asserted. For Mr. Hergesheimer the duello is a very real 
thing; it is not mere romance, but the true sign of a gentle- 
man. In “Balisand” the duel is taken, as it should be, with 
the greatest gravity, not at all as a mere convention of the 
costume novel. In “Balisand,” too, the politics of federalism 
are not exhumed for the purposes of historical coloring, but 
because Mr. Hergesheimer is a genuine, perhaps the only 
living, Federalist. 

And more than that: he is a dependable pro-slavery 
man. Contemplating one of the stories in “Quiet Cities,” he 
writes: 

As I considered Natchez and Sylvester Dering and his 
momentary friend Damaris Vaun, I was conscious of a cer- 
tain sympathy for the institution of slavery. It seemed to 
me to be neither inhuman nor inappropriate. I wasn’t con- 
vinced of the existence of the brutalities asserted to belong to 
it by the different North. 


He ends on that delicately philosophical note which really 
underlies everything he has written: “Most men, anyhow, 
were slaves.” All this is no idle gesture on Mr. Hergesheim- 
er’s part; he is far too honest to indulge in mere rhetoric. 
There is a sentence in “From an Old House” (describing the 
delights of building a Colonial mansion and tastefully illus- 
trated with photographs of Mr. Hergesheimer’s bedrooms) 
which indicates that for him the Civil War was a trivial skir- 
mish: “Cypress shingles, cut by a crew of niggers in a Louisi- 
ana swamp, hand split and drawn. How was it possible for 
me to have any other?” A statement that deserves to go down 
in history with Marie Antoinette’s “Let them eat cake.” 


Mr. Hergesheimer is not the man to evade the logic of 
his own position. His finely phrased disdain for the general- 
ity of people leads him inevitably to the high worship of 
things. Among all the writers of our time he is the only 
one who may be said really to have put things in their proper 
place. And to his love of things we, his readers, owe our 
own insight into Mr. Hergesheimer’s character. In “From 
an Old House” we follow his furniture-collecting career more 
and more breathlessly until at last we reach the almost un- 
bearable triumphant climax: “I had what I was convinced 
was the only very early high-posted walnut bed in existence.” 
A sentence like this is as revealing as anything in the “Con- 


fessions’”’ of Rousseau. 


————— 


Mr. Hergesheimer’s high regard for beautiful things 
runs through every one of his books. Two of his most char- 
acteristic novels are, indeed, hardly concerned with people 
at all, except indirectly. One of them revolves about a 
doll (expensive); the other about an evening dress (from 
Paris). His ability to deal with the inanimate is so master- 
ful that frequently the characters recede into complete ba- 
nality as compared with the rooms they inhabit, the jewels 
they wear, the chairs they sit upon. Let us take a typical 
Hergesheimer passage: 


They were at lunch in the Feldt dining-room, an interi- 
or of heavy, ornately carved black wood, panels of Chinese 
embroidery in imperial yellow, and a neutral mauve carpet. 
The effect, with glittering iridescent pyramids of glass, mas- 
sive frosted repoussé silver, burnished gold-plate, and a 
wide table decoration of orchids and fern, was tropical and 
intense. 


After this description of the Feldt dining-room, who could 
care about the Feldts themselves? A banal sentence such as 
“Clara moved to the firepiace and Icued at her watch” takes 
on warmth and meaning when translated into Hergesheimer: 


Clara moved at once to the fire burning in a small 
open fireplace set in an ornamental Georgian frame of imi- 
tation stone. She looked at the minute watch bound on her 
wrist by a band of platinum and diamonds. 


Mr. Hergesheimer’s technical resources have never re- 
ceived adequate tribute. He can arrange and serve a dinner 
with more aplomb than the suavest captain at the Colony. 
No one can do a better genre picture of an attractive lady 
slowly dismembering an artichoke; describe a hotel lobby 
with greater fire and enthusiasm; convey more precisely the 
interior of a hairdressing salon, each waver and wire rendered 
with the clarity of a Vermeer. His knowledge of women’s 
underwear, exhibited modestly but firmly in a dozen books, 
is that of a trained connoisseur: some of his most admirable, 
if not most exciting, sentences deal with the delicacies of 
“insertions” and “foams of ribbon and lace.” He is, in fact, 
a past master at dressing women. 


Because he loves nice things it was perhaps natural that 
he should establish with George Horace Lorimer the entente 
cordiale which has helped to make the Saturday Evening Post 
what it is, in the opinion of many people, today. Let us re- 
member that it is not enough to call attention to the best 
things in life. It is important to show that the best things in 
life are not free. This Mr. Hergesheimer’s stories and novels 
do with unmatchable finesse and conviction. It is impossible 
to estimate how greatly the antique business was stimulated 
by his notable series of tales dealing with early American 
furniture. His characters toss off slogans which even Barron 
Collier would envy: “The most expensive corsets are the 
cheapest in the end.” His descriptions of interiors are not 
merely aesthetic exercises, but, like good Communist litera- 
ture, create the impulse to action, to purchase. “The ice 
was frozen into precisely the right size; and the cigars before 
him, a special Corona, the Shepheard’s Hotel cigarettes, car- 
ried the luxury of comfort to its last perfection. Mrs. Grove 
smoked in an abstracted long-accustomed manner.” Com- 
pared to the delicate lure of such phrases, the shrieking to- 
bacco billboards are inefficient and behind the times. 

Mr. Hergesheimer’s novels show his mastery of one of 
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the major principles of salesmanship—the appeal to the gent- 
ler but more prodigal sex. His most attractive heroines pos- 
sess, aS one of their dominant characteristics, the ability to 
make their men spend money on them. Young but ambitious 
Bailey Sandby, suing for the hand of the charming Vigné, 
says: “But of course I’m not going to be poor, not with Vigne. 
Nobody could. She’d inspire them.” Again and again he 
creates, as in Linda Condon, women single-minded in their 
desire to give little and get much—and any advertising execu- 
tive will tell you that this sound American upper-class female 
trait is responsible, to a very respectable degree, for keeping 
the wheels of industry turning. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation might do worse than devote a small subsidy to the 
exploitation of Mr. Hergesheimer’s novels. 

His women, of course, represent Mr. Hergesheimer’s ma- 
jor claim to immortality. If his works are ever collected as 
a set, I should suggest as a general, if somewhat clumsy, title: 
“A Chronicle of the Omnipotence of Really Glamorous 
Women.” For, when you get right down to it, his books are 
his women, enigmatic creatures always on the lookout for 
something beyond passion. (On the other hand, one must 
not forget the flaming insight which gave us the memorable 
cries of Savina Grove: “I want to be outraged!” and “I want 
to burn up with a red flower in my hair and not cool intc 
stagnation.” ) Mr. Hergesheimer himself has uttered the 
last word on all his heroines, whether they be Manchu prin- 
cesses or ladies-in-waiting from the English court: 

They were created delicate and charming, impracticable 
in cambric and chiffon, for my personal reassurance and 
pleasure. I wanted them that way and there they were. 
Later, when I met delightful women, I discovered a secret 
they shared with each other and with me: what I had 
always wanted them to be they wanted to be—delicate and 
charming in cambric and chiffon, tender and faithful and 
passionate. 


To expect these creatures, impracticable in cambric and 
chiffon, to be subject to the emotions of ordinary women 
would be a social error of the most heinous variety. It is 
true that a sentence such as “Every little while a specially 
insinuating melody became apparently entangled in the wo- 
men’s breathing, and their breasts, cunningly traced and 
caressed in tulle, would be disturbed” would seem to indicate 
the contrary. Yet, one realizes at once that a single magical 
touch, the tulle, immediately lifts the scene above the level of 
ordinary sensuality into the more refined domain of lingerie. 


We have mentioned previously the necessity Mr. Herge- 
sheimer has been under, in his endeavor to depict an ideal 
aristocracy, of relying upon the past. Particularly of late he 
has shown a certain lack of confidence in the society he orna- 
ments. This is not to be attributed to any lack of esprit de 
corps. With all Society’s faults he loves it still. Yet his 
misgivings make for a kind of ambiguity in his approach to 
his material which lovers of his fine consistency will be the 
first to deplore. In “Cytherea,” for example, he devotes 
four lapidary pages to the description of a fox hunt—and at 
the end the reader is troubled with some slight doubt as to 
the seriousness with which Mr. Hergesheimer takes this 
high ritual. ‘The novel itself, it will be remembered, deals 
with the revolt of Lee Randon against the comforts of coun- 
try-club life and the endearments of a good woman. For a 
moment it would seem that this revolt might be part and 





parcel of a deeper rebellion against what wild young radicals 
would call the System; but this is a superficial judgment. At 
bottom, it is clear, Lee Randon is fleeing his forty-seven years. 
His virility, urged into activity by the doll Cytherea, makes 
its last stand with Savina Grove. Together they float into a 
travel-bureau paradise of special compartments, luxury liners, 
Daiquiri cocktails, and gold stoppers. Still even this voyage 
en Cythére betrays a kind of failure of nerve, a hint that all 
is not right with the best people. 

His latest book, “Tropical Winter,” a super-epic of 
Palm Beach, serves to emphasize this impression. Here 
Hergesheimer turns Cassandra. The real Palm Beach aristo- 
crats were stricken by the market crash and only the dross, 
the nouveaux riches, remain. The wealthy are faced with 
/Eschylean tragedy (one poor lady is left with a mere $3,000 
a year for life), and the only humor to be extracted from the 
whole deplorable situation lies in the amused contemplation 
of those vulgarians who either have not enough money really 
to get by or who, even if rich, cannot possibly know the ropes. 
In this saddening book Hergesheimer’s chosen people have 
succumbed to boredom; some are even homicidal; all appear 
to be dipsomaniacs. These stories are Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
contribution to the literature of the depression: meeting his 
artistic responsibilities nobly, he offers this ten-act Palm 
Beach tragedy as his reaction to the social crisis which con- 
fronts the world. His next book, he tells us, will follow the 
careers of these pitiable ‘‘new poor” in Biarritz, Nice, Monte 
Carlo, and St. Jean de Luz. Mr. Hergesheimer is funda- 
mentally sound ; he intends—and more power to him—to stick 
to the end and shame the rats by going down with the sinking 
ship. 

Lest the reader imagine that his dissatisfaction with his 
colleagues conceals any growing revolutionary ardor, I ap- 
pend a short reassuring passage: 


It was appropriate for the young to be socialistic, since 
youth was in essence a splendid, if temporary, revolt; but I 
had passed that age; I wanted pleasantness and security 
. .. an occasional half-hour choosing neckties. 


And there, engaged in the charming pursuit of selecting cra- 
vats, it seems, to use Mr. Hergesheimer’s admirable word, 
“appropriate” for us to leave him. . 


Sonnet 
By MARK VAN DOREN 


I said: It will not blow this way again; 

The branches of my life too soon are old; 

The wind is kind to early-withered men 

Lest they remember and confess the cold. 

I said, and scarcely knew that it was I, 
Hanging my leaves there in the springless year. 
I said; and did not listen to a high, 

Loud sound of March that filled the woods with fear. 
Then it was all around me, till at last 

Love like a hurricane of hate was blowing— 
Bruising me everywhere. Yet I was fast, 

And stood among the ruins of his going. 

Only the after stillness came and showed 
These blossoms on me everywhere, like blood. 
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To the Queen of Heaven 
By GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


(Athena speaks) 
Maiden in love with Possibility, 
Seducing from the Void, the Event, 
Look, curiously virginal creature, look on me 
On whom the void lies barren and frequent 


Storms of small meaning pass and sadden; send 

Some fate unique, locked in some bosom ; make 

Of nothingness a substance, Mother; lend 

Me Thy archaic smile, the blind gaze of the bacchante 
For my sake, 
Amen. 


Little Caesars 
By HORACE GREGORY 


And did you see his face: 
the wide Augustan eye 
that rivets stellar space? 
Gaze deeply on this face 
whose features never die 
but are restored again 
from bronze and curried stone: 
nostril and broad cheek bone 
carved out of memory— 
the face of other men 
whose swift mortality 
discovers them again 
engraved in bronze, in stone. 
Put Charles the Bald in that corner of the museum: 
the brain so light, the limbs so heavy 
no horse could carry him; 
and over there, Napoleon’s son 
whose eyes held midnight in two spheres, 
the two lost kingdoms his. 
Hail him, inheritor 
of millions— 

Was it men 
or stocks or acres or... 
Count all his wealth again. 

Intangibles of power are written in ticker tape 

on private yachts: ring them up on the cash register, 
cable them from Maine to Singapore 

around the world tonight. 


? 


Remark the stallion eye 

the white-lipped masonry, 
the mouth endures beyond 
brass-written monuments 
where sleepless deserts lie. 
And did you hear the name? 
Each with a different name 
but the anatomy, 

limbs, torso quite the same; 
the head erect, secure, 

the face rolled toward the sky. 





Books 


Ludwig and Mussolini 


Talks with Mussolini. By Emil Ludwig. Translated from the 
German by Eden and Cedar Paul. Little, Brown and 
Company. $2.75. 

AVING revealed the most intimate secrets of Goethe, 

H Napoleon, Bismarck, William 11, Schliemann, Lincoln, 

l'rederick the Great, Leonardo da Vinci, Stanley, Presi- 
dent Wilson, Lenin, and even Jesus Christ, thanks to the art 
of mental analysis, Emil Ludwig decided to perform the mental 
analysis of Mussolini. In eighteen cross-examinations Musso- 
lini kindly consented to submit to this delicate operation. 

Ludwig once again describes with religious fervor the famous 
hall, sixty feet long, forty feet wide, and forty feet high, where il 
Duce receives his visitors; the crossing of that ocean before reach- 
ing the harbor of the writing table; while beyond this historical 
table the Duce sits meditating profound thoughts. Near him ona 
high stand is an open atlas showing the map of Europe. Musso- 
lini scrutinizes Ludwig with “his dark eyes which gleam like black 
satin in the half light,” “thrusts forward his chin,” raises his 
“beautiful” hands, “turns his chair,” “knits his brows,” “lays his 
arms on the table,” “leans forward,” “rests his chin on his hands,” 
“sets his jaw,” “pulls down the corners of his mouth,” “the sound 
of his low-pitched voice recalls that of a distant gong”; and Lud- 
wig takes notice of all these physical postures with the all-inclu- 
sive concentration of the little nun who receives the vision of her 
mystical spouse, 

Mussolini explains how he organizes his days in order to 
take better advantage of his time—a problem which every sensible 
person solves in his own way; and Ludwig becomes enraptured: 
“You describe a Goethean technique.” Mussolini modestly con- 
tesses to feeling “akin to Dante,” because of his partisanship; 
and Ludwig trembles with delight: “You remind me of Bismarck.” 
Mussolini says that he does not need an opposition because he 
creates an opposition within himself. President Hoover would 
sav: “What a pity that it was not given to me to rid myself of 
Mr. Roosevelt, creating to my own liking my own internal oppo- 
sition”; but Ludwig is carried away by a wave of enthusiasm: 
“I seem to be listening to Lord Byron.” Mussolini wrote a de- 
scription of his youth; and Ludwig, with a tremor of excitement 
up and down his spine, compares Mussolini to Trotzky. Musso- 
lini explains how he prepares his speeches; and Ludwig imme- 
diately counteracts: “Lenin must have fashioned his speeches in 
much the same way.” Mussolini expounds the principle—indeed, 
not a very original one—that “if one sets out from certain prin- 
ciples, one must not shrink from the logical consequences of 
these”; and Ludwig: “Your logic is Napoleonic and I have noth- 
ing to say against it.” Ludwig speaks of Plato; Mussolini 
stretches his arm, and there are Plato’s “Dialogues.” Ludwig 
speaks of Caesar; Mussolini stretches his arm and presents to 
Ludwig a copy of Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar.” “I have just 
been reading ‘Julius Caesar’ ”’; and Ludwig does not stop to think 
that on that very day he had had to wait for well over an hour 
before being received because Mussolini had a lengthy business 
meeting with a commission consisting of about thirty people: had 
he been reading Shakespeare’s tragedy just while he was discuss- 
ing business with those thirty people? Ludwig reads those verses 
by Goethe in which the centenarian Faust dreams of a new 
humanity, redeemed by the arts of peace and freedom—verses 
which everyone in Italy knows by heart since they are sung at 
the end of Boito’s “Mephistopheles”—and Mussolini is “very 
much struck” by the parallelism which Ludwig establishes be- 
tween Faust and Mussolini, and “slowly reads the German verses 
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id.” Ina succeeding conversation, however, Mussolini asserts 

t he has thoroughly studied Goethe’s works, “above all ‘Faust’ 

oth parts” ; and Ludwig does not ask him how he happened to 

so very much struck by those verses that he wanted to read 

em slowly and aloud, as if he had never known of their existence, 
when he had studied the “Faust” so thoroughly. 

Blinded by his enthusiasm, Ludwig avoids every embarrass- 
ing question. Nay, more; he suggests—in the very act of ques- 
tioning—the most appropriate answers: “When on your way to 

me, were you in the mood of an artist or that of a prophet?” 
Artist,” Mussolini is happy to answer. “I advocate movement,” 
\lussolini says; and Ludwig: “Is your movement undulating, or 
s it, rather, like the ascent of the Alps?” “Climbing an Alp.” 
Ludwig cannot help speaking at least once of Matteotti: “When 
all the power of the state is concentrated in the hands of one man, 
it may well happen that undesirable things take place in spite of 
the autocrat’s will: don’t you think that such things are more 
likely to happen in a dictatorship?” Thus Ludwig a priori solves 
the problem of whether the murder of Matteotti really occurred 
spite of Mussolini's will, and Mussolini can triumphantly an- 
ver that “political crimes occur just as frequently in democratic 
tates. You will remember a notorious instance under Napoleon 
|.” Ludwig thinks of everything except of asking Mussolini 
ether the empire of Napoleon III was a democratic state, and 
whether it is common practice in democratic states for those who 
stigate a murder to be the most intimate collaborators of the 
Prime Minister and to receive from him a pardon without his be- 
‘turned out. Mussolini subjugated Ludwig, made of him his 
ipaganda agent, and tells us—through Ludwig—only what he 
nts us to believe. GAETANO SALVEMINI 





Gentleman Seeks Regeneration 


Lhe Coloured Dome. By Francis Stuart. ‘The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2. 
—\ XTRAORDINARY praise was given to Mr. Stuart’s 
k “Pigeon Irish” and is now being given to “The Coloured 
Dome.” This is likely to prove embarrassing to him and 
perhaps injurious. jn the first place, it will not help him with 
perceptive readers, who, having heard such phrases as “the 
most noteworthy example of Irish literature in twenty years,” 
will be astonished to come upon a romance in the tradition of 
Stevenson that would be outweighed by the most hastily written 
tale by Liam O'Flaherty, to stop short of greater names. The 
plot of “The Coloured Dome” turns on the Shakespearean 
convention of disguise: Tulloolagh, the secret leader of the 
irish Revolution, is in reality a woman; her troops and fellow- 
conspirators are fooled by her deep voice and derby hat. An- 
other romantic revival is the prevalence of only the noblest 
motives: the street hawker would not think of taking money 
for his little boxes, he wants to give them away; the hero and 
heroine have but one wish, to die for their ideal as soon as 
possible. One does not have to be a grim realist to know that 
the story is absurd. Near the end an attempt is made to redeem 
t with satire and a religious idea; but the satire is painfully 
schoolboyish and the religious idea a naive steal from Dostoevski. 
In the second place, the stupid praise given to Mr. Stuart 
may do him harm, because beneath his present deficiencies there 
re a warmth of heart, a liveliness of impression, a hunger of 
soul, which might lead him, if not hindered by nonsensical com- 
pliments, to develop considerably. The religious idea embraced 
it the end by his hero is that of self-immolation, of humbling 
himself among outcasts, of losing in order to find. Mr. Stuart 
himself is a young gentleman of Ulster-Unionist parentage and 
Rugby education who went to jail for fighting on the unre- 
pectable side of the Irish Republicans. The autobiographical 
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material is the most interesting part ot his book; like his hero 
he seems to be seeking regeneration through identitving himself 
His novel, however, re- 
maining derivatively and thinly in the ether of ideas, is no more 
than a spiritual slumming party, a well-bred peek into the 
lower depths. For all his dissatisfactions and yearnings Mr. 
Stuart seems to continue to be a most unimpeachable gentleman, 


with the disesteemed and oppressed. 


Whether he is to go farther in the realization ot his wishes, 
both religious and artistic, will depend greatly on whether he 
listens to his admirers or his friends. 

GERALD Sykes 


Stanley and Africa 


Bula Matari: Stanley, Conqueror of a Continent. By Jacob 
Wassermann. Translated from the German by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. Liveright. $3. 

ASSERMANN wrote this biography with a good deal 
of self-consciousness. He reports long conversations 
in his preface, conversations to justify his project to 

his friends. It is a relief to turn to the matter of the book, 

which handsomely justifies itself. But the self-consciousness 
persists like an undertone, breaking out now and then into shrill 

“psychographic” demonstrations which mystify more than they 

explain. 

In Wassermann’s youth Stanley's explorations were the 
sensations of the Occidental world. Their glamor has survived 
in his memory with an insistence which, had he been an adven- 
turer, he might have met by, let us say, a crossing of the Gobi 
Desert; but being a writer, he has met it by penning a book. 
Certainly Stanley is a hero worth the attention of any literary 
monument-builder. He was the first white man to traverse the 
interior of Africa, an explorer unmatched in courage, endur- 
ance, and sheer human effectiveness. Stanley was one of the 
men whom a cruel childhood prepared for a career of strenu- 
ous greatness. An illegitimate child, his first years were spent 
in a workhouse where the children were under the care ot a 
sadist subsequently committed to an insane asylum. His ex- 
periences there developed his endurance but left him for the 
rest of his life shy and uncomfortable in society. The solitude 
of the African jungle, so mercilessly indifferent to human life, 
offered adjustments to a personality solitary among men. 

After wanderings in his youth, during which he tasted all 
the brutalities visited upon the casual worker, he found himself 
serving aboard a Northern ship during the Civil War. Letters 
he wrote to a newspaper describing a naval battle were so well 
received that he entered with immediate success into journalism. 
His first African expedition—the search for the missionary 
Livingstone who had penetrated into the jungle and been un- 
heard from for years—was a newspaper assignment given him 
by James Gordon Bennett. His second expedition was under- 
taken to complete the work of Livingstone, who had descended 
a river which he believed to be the head-stream of the Nile, 
but which Stanley proved to be the Congo. His third expedition, 
under the joint auspices of an American and an English news- 
paper, was organized to bring relief to Emin Pasha, an officer un- 
der Gordon, who had escaped with a small Egyptian army from 
the conquering Mahdists. 

All these expeditions were spectacularly successful, and 
Stanley’s own stamina and capacity may be measured by the 
tragedies of most of his subordinates, who died or, failing in 
their lesser tasks, became nervous wrecks. To his generation 
his achievements seemed incredible, and armchair geographers 
ridiculed him. When he had vindicated himself, doubt turned 
into the belief that he had succeeded only by inhuman treatment 
of his Negro carriers. 
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No one could then foretell what the outcome of his explora- 
tions would be. Stanley had the naive nineteenth-century faith 
in civilization and progress. He thought himself a bearer of 
civilization, and went begging among the governments of Europe, 
trying to interest them in the development of the Congo region, 
sincerely believing that it would bring advantages to the native 
populations. Had he foreseen the vast and ghastly sweat-shop 
the land would become under the exploitation of that royal 
sharper Leopold of Belgium, he would have felt worse betrayed 
than by the libels that pursued him to the end of his days. 

Except for the self-consciousness which I have mentioned, 
Wassermann’s biography is vigorous, well proportioned, well 
paced—a very good piece of work. In trying to find almost 
occult stresses of personality in the meetings with Livingstone 
and Emin Pasha, and especially in trying to analyze the processes 
of a “poet of action” he strains his talents and the reader’s at- 
tention. Action is best expressed in its own terms; and Wasser- 
mann could have made his effective book more effective by using 
the space given to psychological analysis for describing more of the 
incidents of the expeditions. Is1poR SCHNEIDER 


Too Early in the Morning P 


The Years of the Locust (America, 1929-1932). By Gilbert 
Seldes. Little, Brown and Company. $3. 


NE gathers from the first chapter that the primary 
O purpose of this volume is to discover the emotional ups 
and downs of a period which so far has been considered 
chiefly in financial and industrial terms. In pursuit of this idea 
the author has introduced a “fever chart.” aking the 
Standard Statistics Company’s wriggly black line of stock prices 
from 1929 onward, he has superimposed a red line to record 
roughly the “psychological temperature” of the depression 
years. It is one of those whimsies which are de..zhtful when 
tossed at a group of friends after the second cocktail but which 
rarely seem as realizable the next morning. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Seldes went ahead and realized it, and in spite of the 
flaming scarlet of his fever line, it is pallid, unsubstantial, and 
a trifle absurd beside the hard, sober finality of the black mark. 
Probably the chart is not intended to be taken too seriously, 
and the book is not without discriminatingly gathered facts and 
thoughtful criticism, but the promise of the first chapter is not 
fulfilled. Mr. Seldes includes too much of the newspaper ma- 
terial of the past three years—material which a decade hence may 
be picturesque but just now seems merely a little stale—and too 
little on that most important question, the loss in moral and mental 
values which has been a distinguishing feature of the present de- 
pression as compared with others in America’s history. 

The author concludes that the intellectuals have suffered 
as much in prestige from the depression as have the capitalists. 
“Long separated one from the other, each fell for lack of 
support. It is remarkable that after the first six months or so, 
hardly an authoritative voice was spoken in defense of the 
capitalist system.” But Mr. Seldes is impressed not so much 
by the fact that “a few excellent writers have become Com- 
munists” as by the fact that a great number have “begun to 
feel a certain insignificance in their work.” It is “a kind of 
depression pessimism,” founded on the theory that this is “no 
time for the parasitic activities of art.” It had been a common 
—and lamented—belief that America had no past, Mr. Seldes 
continues, but no one questioned its future, “and there was 
something unmanly in the prompt enthusiasm with which we 
leaped overboard the moment the ship struck a reef. The 
capitalists and the intellectuals were both being highly romantic 
in the sense that neither was willing to contemplate things 
as they are.” 
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Maybe we have had so many histories lately in the manner 
made popular by Mark Sullivan that we are tiring of the 
method; maybe the author of this volume, finding himself sink- 
ing instead of swimming in an ocean of material, grabs the 
reader and pulls him down too; maybe it is too soon to attempt 
an interpretation of the depression. A history of the debacle 
published only three years after it began—and heaven knows 
how long before it may end—is like an evening newspaper on 
sale at 9 a. m. One surmises that at the end of the epoch— 
if there is a definite demarcation five, fifty, or one hundred 
years hence—not much importance will attach to the efforts 
of the ambitious Nimrods who got up at dawn in order to shoot 
the depression on the wing before breakfast. 

ARTHUR WARNER 


Australian Pioneering 


Pageant. By G. B. Lancaster. The Century Company. $2.50. 
Tits subject of Miss Lancaster’s “Pageant” has a great 


fascination for American readers, for the idea of pioneer- 

ing is deeply fixed in the popular imagination as some- 
thing highly romantic and adventurous. This is an entirely 
natural result of the persistent overstress placed upon these 
aspects of the process by writers of historical romances. On 
the other hand, a school of American critics has sought to 
impress exactly the opposite idea on its readers—the intellectual 
and emotional cost of pioneering. In either case there has been 
an exaggeration of a single aspect of the situation rather than 
any effort to recover a sense of actuality, of complexity, of 
contradictoriness. It is one of the outstanding merits of “Pa- 
geant” that all the elements of the pioneering era in Australia are 
present, and while Miss Lancaster has integrated her story around 
the fortunes of the “aristocracy” she has not failed to indicate the 
counterbalancing group which paid a heavy price for the success 
of the undertaking. 

“Pageant” interests me far more in its sociological implica- 
tions than as a work of fiction aesthetically considered. Austra- 
lian fiction is usually most profitably approached from this angle, 
for the literature of the country has not yet become “literary”; 
it still retains a good deal of pristine vigor. “Pageant” tells 
the story of successive generations in Tasmania from the 
original pioneering representatives of a family that came out 
from England after the Peninsular War, down through the 
years of change, to the scattering of the younger people on the 
mainland, which became the theater of the great developments 
that we now associate with Australia. We find in its pages the 
main facts which distinguish the Australian story from that of 
pioneering in the United States. 

We discover, that is, that there was no important conflict 
between the white invaders and the aboriginal population; that 
the story is not one of small proprietors, but of the immediate 
development of great sheep stations manned by convict labor; 
that underlying the pseudo-aristocracy which immediately de- 
veloped was an oppressed class, the convicts, which supplied the 
needed labor power; that the conflict between the two classes 
issued in bushranging; and that the political history of the 
country is, roughly, a story of the struggle of the aristocracy 
for the right to rule themselves and escape the power of the 
military sent out to govern the convicts. We see the struggle 
to end the convict system when there came to be a dangerously 
large surplus of labor, and the gradual entrance into the picture 
of the trading class, the small farmer, and, by implication, the 
industrial workers who, in collaboration with the agricultural 
and pastoral laborers, form the basis of the present day Labor 
Party and give the country its tone. The history of Australia 
is a history which follows these steps—aristocracy, bourgeoisie, 
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labor, with the second group the weakest of all. In America 
the cycle has been, roughly, small bourgeoisie, big bourgeoisie, and 
a large question mark to indicate the future. 

“Pageant” is, | should not neglect te mention, a fascinating 
story and undoubtedly will interest more readers than my 
sociological summary would indicate. Placing it against the 
background of Australian literature, I should rank it with the 
work ot Miles Franklin, Barnard Eldershaw, and. Brent of 
Bin Bin. It is another well-wrought swan song for the aris 
tocracy, or what the Australians call the squattocracy, but it 
is not the classic swan song. ‘That is being written by Brent 
of Bin Bin and is slowly being published in England. All 
who read “Pageant” should be excellently prepared for Brent's 
tremendous chronicle. C. HartLey GRATTAN 


Tempests and Music 
The Shakespearian Tempest. By G. Wilson Knight. Oxford 


University Press. $4.25. 

\HIS is the fourth volume which Mr. Knight has published 
about Shakespeare’s symbols, and though it is neither 
the best nor the worst of the four it seems suddenly, 

while continuing to reveal the great critical virtue of Mr. 
Knight, to reveal also his cardinal defect. 

His virtue—rare these days—is that he addresses himself 
solely to the consideration of Shakespeare as a great poet. 
Nothing else about Shakespeare even faintly interests him. 
Questions of source, authenticity, and technique are left quite 
out of an account which has only to do with the one question: 
How did Shakespeare’s imagination work? In his new volume, 
is formerly in “Myth and Miracle,” “The Wheel of Fire,’ and 
“The Imperial Theme,” Mr. Knight answers the question by 
saying that Shakespeare’s imagination worked in a marvelously 
consistent and at the same time copious way with a host of 
themes or symbols which may be reduced, and here are reduced, 
to two: tempests and music. The two are in reality one, 
since they express an opposition, and since Shakespeare is con- 
cerned from first to last with setting forth this opposition in 
divers terms. ‘The histories and the early tragedies are swept 
by tempests of civil disorder through which only now and then 
sound the sweet notes of peace and music. The early and middle 
comedies are “plays in which tempests are but the condition 
through which are attained the dreamland melodies of ro- 
mance.” The great tragedies are entirely given over to “a 
minute analysis of disorder [tempest] in all its forms”; though 
“in these plays, too, against tempests sounds still the siren music 
of peace and love.” Finally, in the romances Shakespeare 
abandons himself to pure image, which becomes the poem and 
makes the plot—most notably, of course, in “The Tempest” 
itself. 

Mr. Knight writes so richly and passionately in defense 
of his thesis that one does not know how to stop him and ask 
him a question. Not that one has a question, perhaps, bearing 
directly upon the material which the thesis considers. No, Mr. 
Knight is quite clearly the master of that material; the imagery 
of Shakespeare is not likely ever to be studied to such good 
purpose again. But what if one wants to know whether 
Shakespeare can be understood in any other way? Mr. 
Knight’s answer, given over and over in the preface to this 
book, is such a humorless and priestlike No that now at last the 
reader—hitherto hypnotized by Mr. Knight’s eloquence and 
poetic learning——has the clue to his defect. His defect is that 
he believes he has none. For does he not present in these pages 
“the hitherto neglected Shakespearian essence”? Has he not 
the amazing privilege of pointing out, now in this year 1933, 
“the only final unity in Shakespeare”? Has he not a unique 
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jvantage over every other commentator—over him, for ex- 
nple, who explains the plays through their characters? To 

jlate a character distorts the play, says Mr. Knight; to 
solate’a symbol clarifies it. Which is another way of insisting 
hat Mr. Knight is the only critic among all the ten thousand 
ho holds or ever held the true key to Shakespeare. Which, 
fortunately or unfortunately, is nonsense. 

Mark VAN Doren 


Mary Wollstonecraft 


Vary Wollstonecraft. By H. R. James. Oxford University 

Press. $2.50. 

HIS sketch of Mary Wollstonecraft, by a man well known 
in connection with the struggle for liberty in India, is a 
very excellent account of her mind and work. The un- 
pretentiousness of the essay and its informality have the effect of 
putting her activities into relief, so that we get a clearer view 
of the astonishing social revolutionary she really was than we 
might get from a more accomplished work. Mr. James lays 
the emphasis on what she achieved and on the extent of her in- 
fluence rather than on her complexes and drawbacks. The book, 
however, is in no sense a biography; the author never comes to 
terms with the personality of Mary, for he never quite compre- 
hends her combination of quixotism and practicality, eighteenth- 
century devotion to abstractions and a Celtic impetuosity and 
combativeness, all centered in a very attractive and warm- 
hearted human being. There have been few belonging to that 
most slandered order, women of genius, who have been more 
thoroughly slandered than Mary Wollstonecraft. She presented 
to calumniators a personality that could be attacked front, flank, 
ind rear. An independent and fearless thinker, she had scant 
respect for the sacred rights of property, for the British consti- 
tution, for the marriage laws, for hereditary rights and social 
jistinctions. Her writings were so thoroughly alarming in her 
wn day that it was probably only owing to the great personal 
harm of their author that they were ever published at all. For 
this early champion of the rights of women and the rights of the 
proletariat seems, from the accounts of those who knew her, 
to have fascinated everyone with whom she came in contact: 
she was handsome, she was high-spirited, she was warmly affec- 
tionate; in fact, to our cold-blooded age, all her friendships seem 
to have the intensity of love affairs, for she gave herself extrava- 
gantly—to her family, to her friends, to humanity, to her two 
lovers—the American adventurer, Imlay, and afterwards to that 
splendid revolutionary thinker, William Godwin, who, undis- 
cerningly, is always spoken of in a niggling way, chiefly because, 
in default of an income or a patron or of regular royalties from 
a publisher, he had often to apply for loans. 

Though Mary Wollstonecraft’s best-known work is her 
‘Vindication of the Rights of Women,” which is generally re- 
garded as having started the movement for the emancipation of 
women, she first became famous in her own day by the reply 
she made to Burke’s “Reflections on the Revolution in France.” 
This was her “Vindication of the Rights of Man,” which has 
trequently been described as one of the most dashing political 
polemics in the language. She was aroused to furious indigna- 
tion by that appalling passage of Burke’s about the rights of 
property and the proper attitude of the bulk of people to prop- 
rty: “They must respect that property of which they cannot 
partake. ‘They must labor to obtain what by labor can be ob- 
tained, and when they find, as they commonly do, the success 
disproportioned to the endeavor, they must be taught their con- 
solation in the final proportion of eternal justice.” “It is pos- 
sible, sir,” Mary wrote in her reply, “to render the poor happier 
in this world without depriving them of the consolation which 
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you gratuitously grant them in the next.” “In that sentence is 
latent by implication,” writes the author of this essay, “all the 
legislation for social betterment of the nineteenth century and 

after.” On the heels of this reply the slanders began. “Security 

of property!’’ she had said; “Behold, in a few words, the defi- 
nition of English liberty!” And the sentence staggered every- 

body to whom any attack on the status quo was alarming; in 

addition, it seemed more than indecent for a woman to handle 

a famous statesman so harshly and with such high temper. 

However, Burke was a good fighter himself, and though he 

wielded the rapier more elegantly than Mary, and was, which 

she was not, master of a magnificent prose style, there is in their 

methods of attack and even in their mentality something akin 

which was, perhaps, due to the same racial inheritance—Mary 

was born of an Irish family in England. They both had a pas- 

sion for liberty, though the liberty they fought for was of differ- 

ent brands—he, as was perhaps natural in a statesman, thought 

that liberty came out of order, while she had the more daring 

idea that order came out of liberty; they had the curious Celtic 

quality of being revolutionary and conservative at the same time; 

both were powerful pamphleteers. She has been snappishly re- 

ferred to by anti-feminists as “a she-philosopher,” but that is 

exactly what she was; Mary Wollstonecraft was, like Burke, 

a social and political philosopher, with the difference that where- 
as many of the great Edmund’s ideas are now embalmed like 

flies in amber—the amber of his wonderful prose—Mary’s have 

helped to make the modern world, and have provided rallying 
cries for present-day movements. He of course surpassed her 
on the speculative plane and was a great writer, which she was 
not; Saintsbury was right in leaving her out of his “History of 
English Literature.” Whatever were his real reasons for doing 
so, Mary Wollstonecraft’s contribution is not to literature or 
art, though Mr. James takes her seriously as a writer. It is to 
political and social reform, and it is only owing to the unorgan- 
ized condition of literary history that she is described as a 
woman of letters. She was a constructive thinker, but she never 
really learned to write any more than Madame de Staél ever 
learned to write. She wrote hastily, in a state of high excite- 
ment, for the purpose of forming opinion, and her method of 
expression was effective enough for that. Like some of Burke's, 
her writing was of the pamphleteering order, but she was among 
the greatest of the pamphleteers. The business of a pamphleteer 
is to conduct a propaganda, to advance a cause, and advancing 
causes was Mary’s work in life. The chief causes to which she 
devoted herself, human liberty in general and the emancipation 
of women in particular, though they have been greatly legislated 
about since her time, have not yet caught up with her con- 
ceptions. 

She had a more human and a more workaday political 
philosophy than Burke’s, for she had come to grips with life in a 
way that had never come within the experience of that Cice- 
ronian statesman. She was a personality who was not limited to 
the round of experience that normally falls to women—the ex- 
perience of sex, motherhood, and home—though she had all 
that, too: all classes of people were known to her; she earned 
her own living and helped to provide for her family; she nursed 
the sick and succored the poor; her travels, for that age, were 
extensive and included Portugal, France, and Scandinavia. She 
was in Paris during the revolutionary period and saw the king 
from her window as he went to his death in a hackney-coach 
surrounded by the National Guards. Burke polished his ideas 
about the French Revolution in his study, and always with due 
respect to that bulwark of the British constitution, the sacred 
rights of property. Mary’s final ideas were painfully formed 
from emotions felt and observations made on the spot. Her 
instinct for obtaining a first-hand knowledge of events is shown 
in her letter to her publisher written from Paris, in which she 
says: “I labor so continuously to understand what I hear that I 
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never go to bed without a headache, and my spirits are fatigued 
with endeavoring to form a just opinion of public affairs.” 
There were at the time many Americans in France, and she 
frequented their society. With one of them, Gilbert Imlay, 
a gentlemanly cad from New Jersey, she had the passionate love 
affair that was really her undoing, for it may be said that from 
the time she met him her useful life ended. The chapter in 
which Mr. James deals with her relationship to Imlay is the best 
and most extensively documented in the book. Mary entered 
into a union with Imlay with the firm belief in its seriousness 
and lastingness, for when it came to falling in love this wise and 
brilliant woman was as easily fooled as a village girl. After 
having made use of her in every way, including making her his 
business envoy to Sweden, where she had to look after his inter- 
ests though in a miserable state of health after childbirth, he 
deserted her and her child under, for her, very tragic circum- 
stances, and a whole sequence of tragic dramas ensued. She 
attempted suicide and was barely saved by a rescue from the 
Thames, her physique badly damaged; her daughter, Fanny 
Imlay, later, actually ended her life by suicide. The elopement 
with Shelley of her second daughter, Mary Godwin, brought 
about the suicide of Harriet Westbrook, the poet’s first wife. 
But after the intensity of the distress caused by Imlay’s desertion 
it is a trifle startling to find her sufficiently recovered emotion- 
ally to marry William Godwin two years later, a union legal- 
ized before the birth of their daughter, which event cost her life, 
for Mary Wollstonecraft, like Charlotte Bronté, died in child- 
birth. As the Brontés brought a dash of Celtic intensity and 
untamedness into English literature, she brought the same in- 
tensity, the same untamedness into political and social affairs. 
She was a revolutionary, not in the plain and sane English way, 
but with the impetuosity, the saeva indignatio, and the personal 
passion of the Celt, and it is these qualities in her which, in 
spite of his fervent admiration for her, make her seem a little 
indecorous to Mr. H. R. James. Mary M. Co_um 
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A seiner 9 the thesis, curious in a Union Theological 


Seminary teacher, that violence per se is not necessarily 

immoral provided it leads to a greater measure of justice 
in the world, Mr. Niebuhr traces the implications of his as- 
sumption by an appeal to history. Certainly he proves conclu- 
sively that the privileged classes, which are the ones to discounte- 
nance violence as a matter of dogma as long as they are in 
control of the state, have never hesitated to use force in the 
maintenance of their power, even when a menace has not taken 
the form of armed revolt. Mr. Niebuhr comes to a final dis- 
tinction: that violence is not justified in the guise of imperialist 
war, but may be resorted to by oppressed minorities and by the 
disinherited of the class struggle if peaceful suasion notoriously 
iails to work. It comes a little hard for Mr. Niebuhr to admit 
that the end sometimes justifies the means; the time for violence 
he leaves to the conscience and intelligence of revolutionary 
strategists, hoping that reason will serve to temper any necessary 
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In the course of his demonstration Mr. Niebuhr makes 
some very shrewd analyses of conditions which give rise to 
fascism, of the snares held out by nationalism for Socialist 
leaders who cling to parliamentarianism, of the attitudes of 
privileged classes, and of the proletarian class. “Moral Man 
and Immoral Society” is, on the whole, the triumph of the 
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the preacher, who puts his faith in a miraculous change of heart. 
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THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN. Henry Miller Theater. 
Light comedy from the French completely rewritten by Sidney 
Howard and charmingly played by Pauline Lord and others. 
All things considered, it is much the most enjoyable comedy of 
the season 
PICCOLIL. Geo. M. Cohan Theater. Indescribably deft 
company of Marionettes. Nothing deflates the human being 
effectively than the malicious realism of these puppets. 
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If the conclusion is not as sharp as the hard-boiled Marxian 
might wish, put it down to Mr. Niebuhr’s intelligence. For 
he knows that circumstances can always alter cases, that parlia- 
mentarianism may work for certain ends in one place where it 


will not in another. JoHN CHAMBERLAIN 


Films 
The American Homeland 


HEN the archaeologist of the future begins his task 
W of reconstructing the physical background of American 

life in the early twentieth century—the streets, the 
houses, the garages tor two cars—he will have at least one 
advantage over his predecessors. Unlike the Egyptologist with 
his tattered bundle of hieroglyphic papyri or the Hellenist with 
his “two gross of broken statues,” the student of our Middle 
American period will have at his disposal a whole library of 
flyblown celluloid which will need only to be exposed to the 
light to unfold, like Proust’s madeleine, the whole rich, varie- 
gated, and preposterous life of our time. These long rolls of 
preserved sights and sounds, whether or not they will afford 
the entertainment for which they were once intended, will 
provide a vision of the past more complete than any procession 
of dancing figures on a vase, more vivid than any fragment of 
song or story, more articulated than any handtul of bones on 
a hillside. So much, theoretically, would seem to be the great 
boon for posterity made possible by the cinema. 

The only difficulty is that the twentieth-century American 
himself, in watching these same rolls. fold, is all too often at 
a loss to relate the backgrounds represented on them with any 
particular background of his acquaintance. If he is a New 
Yorker, for example, he is likely to be disturbed by the un- 
mistakable vision of a palm-tree in the front yard of some 
Fitth Avenue mansion. The old New England farm of the 
pictures rarely resembles the real thing: the mountains are too 
high to be the Berkshires and there is a suggestion of cactus 
in the distance. Who is there that can fix the exact point in 
space occupied by the ironic parables of Charlie Chaplin? The 
city, the street, the house, the lamp-post—these have no local 
habitation and name. They are everywhere and nowhere. They 
are the mere abstractions of places and things. And they are 
recognizable only in so far as they are somehow profoundly 
typical of our life and time. It may be that this quality of 
abstractness in most Hollywood pictures is the result of an 
inept gratting of stories with different settings on the uniform 
California landscape. Or it may be, as it probably is in the 
Chaplin films, the result of a conscious stylization of material. 
But the fact remains that so far there has been in the films very 
little of that particularization of background which has been 
the main tendency in American fiction in recent years. 

The most important thing about “State Fair” at the Radio 
City Music Hall is that it marks a possible tendency of the 
same sort in the films. Not since Wallace Beery’s “The 
Champ” has any American picture striven so hard for a feeling 
of place. The choice of Phil Stong’s novel was of course an 
excellent one for the purpose. Certainly nothing offers a better 
opportunity for the localization of distinctive American types, 
situations, and mores than a Middle Western state fair. There 
is a stretch in which we follow a typical American family riding 
at night along the corn fields, which has something of the beauty 
we admire in Russian films. Another group of shots of typical 
American faces at the fair gives us a notion of what may be 
done in this line as soon as our directors become more objective 
toward their material. Unfortunately, the presence of Janet 
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Gaynor in the cast infuses just enough of the Pickford tradition 

ito the picture to cancel some of its best effects and prevent 
t from being as good as it should be. 

“Whistling in the Dark” at the Capitol is an effective 
omedy-thrillerc which owes rather too much to the straight 
egitimate technique of Ernest Truex. The scenes between 
this comedian and Una Merkel would be good on stage or 
screen; and this is of course equivalent to saying that the picture 
ontributes nothing to the advancement of its own medium. 

Witiiam Troy 


Drama 
What This Country Needs 


T is obvious enough by now that the theatergoing public 
| of New York does not want what by logic it should. 

Certain popular economists may have ridden to wealth on 
the crest of the depression, and pamphlets on technocracy may 
have saved the book trade from imminent collapse. But so far 
it least, the theater has made no profits out of protests or plans. 
Doubtless audiences have undergone their reverses and read 
their books, but the result of their suffering and their medita- 
tions was, apparently, only a growing conviction that what 
this country really needed was a play by Noel Coward, written 
for himself and the Lunts. In any event, that play had hardly 
been announced before a suppressed excitement began to make 
itself felt, and before the curtain rose on the first performance 
success was taken for granted. It made no difference that 
the box-office price was $4.40 a seat, or that practically all 
the tickets had mysteriously made their way from the box-office 
to those agencies which cannot be expected to resell except at 
a profit. An enthusiastic public considered itself lucky to get 
them at any price, and during the coming months it is generally 
expected that a definite class distinction will be drawn between 
those who have and those who have not seen “Design for 
Living” at the Ethel Barrymore Theater. The ghosts of sev- 
eral Barrymoré heroines must shudder nightly as Messrs. Cow- 
ard and Lunt descend the modernistic stairway of a pent-house 
partment in pajamas which do not fit them for the very good 
reason that they belong to the husband of the lady who returns 
in satisfactory fashion the ardent and unplatonic affection of both 
of them. 

I must, however, not forget to say that the evening pro- 
vided is really amusing in an inconsequential and rowdy way. 
This time, to be sure, the play is decidedly not the thing and, 
indeed, I am inclined to suspect that even its “sophisticated” 
audience would be a little bit shocked if it were allowed to 
realize just what is going forward. We have got used to the 
triangle composed of two women and one man. It has been 
ontemplated from all possible angles and treated alternately 
as deplorable, sentimental, and amusing. But for some reason 
or other we have shied off from the other triangle composed 
of two men and a woman. Quite irrationally, no doubt, the 
general feeling still persists that though a gentleman may 
divide his affections for an indefinite time, a lady who doesn’t 
hoose, at least after reasonable experiment, just isn’t a lady. 
In sentimental romance “reasonable experiment’ means only 
idequate attention to the claims, put forward by her suitors. 
In more sophisticated tales it may include certain additional 
activities of a less completely symbolic kind. But in any event, 
hoose she must. And yet it is exactly the necessity for choice 
which the heroine of Mr. Coward’s play is original enough to 
deny. Such scruples as there are come from the male side, 
and the funniest moment of the piece is that in which Mr. Lunt, 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL 
ADJUSTING? 


In dealing with the socially maladjusted individ- 
ual, his psychological, racial and cultural background 
are of the utmost importance. 





Jewish social work is in need of men and 
women especially trained to apply this 
principle. The Graduate School for Jew- 
ish Social Work gives this training. 


Scholarships and fellowships ranging 
from $150 to $750 for each academic 
year are available for specially qualified 
students. 


For full information address 


Dr. M. J. Karpr, Director 


The 
Graduate Jewish 
School Social Work 


71 W. 47th St., New York City 


For 




















While Hungary was torn by post-war strife the American 
member of the Inter-Allied Military Mission to Hungary, 
1919-1920, Maj. Gen. Harry Hill Bandholtz, U. S. A., wrote 


An Undiplomatie Diary 


Impatient of small-mindedness, of delay, and of diplomatic 
technique, this man found himself one of the chief actors in 
one of the best shows produced in the aftermath of the 
World War. For Hungary after the War had to be saved 
from herself and rapacious Allies. His diary, edited, with a 
heipful introduction, by Fritz-Konrad Kriiger, is the apoca- 
lypse of an honest, clear-headed American, and, above all, 
of an efficient soldier. $3.50 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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rely on Webster's Collegiate—the best abridged dictionary 
because it is based upon Websters New International Di: 
tionary—-the “Supreme Authority.” 


WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE 


FOURTH EDITION. NEW LOW PRICES. 106,000 
entries, 1,268 pages, 1,700 iHlastrations. Thin Paper 
Edition: Cloth, $3.50; Fabrikoid, $5.06; Leather, 





$7.00. 

At your bookseller or from the publishers. Write 
for free booklet of interesting questions and 
answers containing twelve entertaining quizzes, 


each with ten questions and their answers 
Free on request. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO 
271 Broadway, Springfield, Mas». 
Get the Best 
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THE THEATRE GUILD presents 


BIOGRAPHY 


A comedy by S. N. BEHRMAN 
GUILD THEATRE [ilty-semsd Strect West of Sreatucs 


Eves. 8:30—Mats. There. & Set at 2:38 

















GILBERT MILLER 


Deccenss PAULINE LORD in 


THE’ LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 


With WALTER CONNOLLY 
“The most enjoyable comedy of the season. It is almost 
too good to be true.”—Joseph Wood Krutch, The Nation. 


. ap’ «Thea, . 43 St. . Wed. Thurs. Sat. 2:45 
HENRY MILLER’S — Ever.'at 8:45. Prices Mate. 850 te $2.20 Inei. tax 


—— 








S. HUROK presents PODRECCA’S 


THE PICCOLI == 


An Enchanting Musical Novelty 
“After this the human race had best look to its a a i - 
laurels.""——Brooks Atkinson. fer.” <= Jobs 
Broadway and 


“a “9 or . 
Gero. M. CoHan THEA. pote yet a 
Mats. Wed., Fri., Sat. & Sun. Every Eve. Including Sundays 


“Guaranteed to 
provide you with 
an evening as de- 
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Meets at 150 West 


cub towe = LHE GROUP os," 


Tuesday Evening, Feb. 14th, at 8:30 P. M. 
Symposium: “WHAT HOPE TECHNOCRACY?” 
Speakers: Ilarotp Loss—J. Georce Frepertcx—J, AxE.rop 
This Sunday Afternoon (Feb, 12th) at 4:30 P. M. 
SEYMOUR A. SELIGSON, speaks on: “ANN VICKERS— 
Sinclair Lewis, A Critic of America” 











LABOR TEMPLE SCHOOL ‘th strvet ana 
DR. ABRAHAM STONE and 
DR. HANNAH M. STONE 
will speak on 
RUSSIA 
Friday Evenings at 8:30 P.M. 
Feb. 10—Marriage and Morals 


Feb. 17—Facts and Fancies about Russia 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS 














PAUL ROSENFELD 


Music Critic for New Republic, will give 12 
Lectures on 


MODERN MUSIC 
FROM NATIONALISM TO INTERNATIONALISM 
Momlays, #:20-—9:60 P. M., Beginning Feb. 20 
Fee for Series, $10. Single Admission $1. 


CLIFTON FADIMAN 


Head of Editorial Dept. of Simon & Shuster, will 
aive a series of 12 Lectures on 


AMERICAN LIFE AND NOVELISTS 


Fridays, 8:20-—-9:50 P.M. Beginning February 17 
Fee for Series, $10. Single Admission, $1. 


THE NEW SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
66 WEST 12th STREET, NEW YORK Algonquin 4-2567 





somewhat alarmed at the consequences of his rationality, ex- 
claims: “What we need is some standards, something to hold on 
to”—and then looks wildly about as he realizes quite clearly 
that none of them have any. But the lady is less disturbed. 
After betraying the first man with the second and then betraying 
the second man with the first, she comes to the sensible con- 
clusion that there is no use continuing that indefinitely, and 
so the design for living has been worked out at last when the 
final curtain descends upon the three of them rolling around 
together on a couch—obviously prepared for what has previously 


-been described as “a nice, spontaneous little tumble in the hay.” 


It is not wit which persuades the audience to accept this 
unconventional conclusion. The play is, indeed, rather de- 
ficient in bright lines, and the pleasure which it gives is due 
rather to the general high spirits of the playing than to any- 
thing inherent in the text itself. What really counts is that New 
York has taken the Lunts to its bosom. It is ready to meet them 
rather more than halfway, and the effect is visible in their own 
playing. They romp around the stage in the full knowledge that a 
crowded house is ready to admire them, and that knowledge gives 
them a gaiety almost irresistible. “Design for Living” is hardly 
to be judged as a play; it is a festival for all concerned, and it 
warms the heart as any success not obviously undeserved is almost 
sure to do. Audiences come, I suspect, partly because they are 
happy to contribute to some enterprise which is booming along 
with a good nineteen-twenty-nine sort of boom; and the success of 
this play was predestined by the stars—in more senses than one. 

“Bad Manners” (The Playhouse) contains a great deal of 
talk about sex. It is smart comedy which is not quite smart 
enough, with a serious undertone which is not quite serious 
enough. The heroine says things like “You have a creative mind 
and that is the only sort I really respect.” 

JoserpH Woop KrutcH 





Contributors to This Issue 


SAMUEL Romer, who has been active in Socialist Party 
work for some years, is now editing a Socialist newspa- 
per in Detroit. 

BENJAMIN STOLBERG writes articles and book reviews for 
various periodicals, 

Paut Y. ANDERSON is the national correspondent of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

CLIFTON FADIMAN is at work on a book of criticism en- 
titled “American Life and American Novelists.” 

Mark VAN Doren is the editor of a new anthology of 
American poetry, “American Poets. 1630-1930.” 

GENEVIEVE TAGGARD is the author of “The Life and Mind 
of Emily Dickinson” and of several volumes of verse. 

Horace Grecory will publish shortly a second volume of 
verse, entitled “No Retreat.’ 

GAETANO SALVEMINI, formerly professor of modern his- 
tory at the University of Florence, is at present lecturing 
at Yale University. 

GERALD Sykes is a writer of fiction. 

Isipor SCHNEIDER is the author of “The Temptation of 
Anthony.” 

ArtHUR WARNER, formerly an associate editor of The 
Nation, is the author of “A Landlubber’s Log.” 

C. Hartitey Grattan, author of “Why We Fought” and 
“The Three Jameses,” lived for some time in Australia 
and has published a history of Australian literature. 

Mary Couium has written extensively on subjects relating 
to Irish, French, and English literature. 

Joun CHAMBERLAIN is the author of “Farewell to Re- 
form.” 
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i LINCOLN’S SansvenAy WEEK-END 
Feb. 11-12-18 

A glorious program of winter sports, including 

hiking, coasting and “searchlight skating’. 

Music, entertainment, dancing, log-fire discussion. 

——— fiesta (Sat.) . . . Valentine party (Sun.). 


mvs $10.00 Daa $13. 50 


OPEN ALL YEAR BRO 
New return fare; $1.50; asth St ma 30 
Free auto to ond f from Hermon 


ag MOUNTAIN 
to 1 LODG Phone: 

















Peek. 1403 J 
ZINDOREST PARK 


MONROE, WN. Y. Phone; 300 


Formerly a millionaire’s estate. Most beautifully land- 
scaped. Exceptionally beautiful during Fall Win- 
ter. All pat, facilities on premises. rates 
for the Fall and Winter. Special week-end rates. 


1% hours Erie BR. B. Bus or Route 17 
OPEN ALL YEAB 


The LAKE VIEW 


is preferred for excellent location, splen- 
aid modern cuisine and different clien- 
tele. 








Rates Very Reasonable 


59 Madison Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
R. SILVER A. EPSTEIN 


Tel. Lakewood 287—963 








RED OAKS 
Atlantic Highlands New Jersey 


A 150 acre country estate one hour from New York, 

with private lake. Tennis, golfing, riding and 

skating. Old Gardens. Famous Cuisine. Beautifully 

appointed rooms. Intellectual and congenial group. 

Splendid opportunity for those wanting to finish a 

piece of work. Open all year. Reasonable rates. 
Management—Masecha and Hyman Strunsky 

Phone Atlantic Highlands 264 











’ 
THE Propie’s INSTITUTE 
At Cooper Union 
8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o'clock 
Admission Free 
Friday, February 10th 
EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
“Adam Smith: The Wealth of Nations—Have We 
Overemphasized the Economic Interest?’ 
Sunday, February 12th 
PROF. ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES 
“Institutions and the Individual.” 


Tuesday, February 14th 
PROF. EDWARD KASNER 


“Mathematics and Science: 
Physics.” 


Geometry and 








‘SCOTT NEARING 


is starting a course on World Reconstruction, 
Thursdays at 8:45 beginning Feb. 9th 

Imperialism; War; Revolution; The Capitalist 

Contribution —Rationalization, Hetrenchment, Re- 


lief ; The of 


Dorative Biate:; The Communist Contribution—A 
Planned Society : What is Behind Technocracy? 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED EDUCATION 
. 5th St. 
Single admission 56¢ 








New Series of Lectures 
(Admission 35¢) 


By Samuel D. Schmalhausen, Ph.D. 
Feb. 15th Guns. hoy 7 the 20th Century 
(First Leeture Free) 


* 32nd i... Prelude to Fascism or Com- 
munism? 


Mar. ist Why Dictatorships Are Spreading Every- 
= 8th The Mass As The New Hero In History. 
** 15th Defiating The Intellectuals. 


IRVING PLAZA. 17 IRVING PLACE 
Wednesday Evenings at 8:30 
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CURIOUS iS fae Ee 
BOOK node thames 
THE FALSTAFF PRESS 


Limited Editions 
Dept. N, 260 Fifth Avenue, New York 
WOULD YOU PAY A FLAT FEE OF oe 
for AMONTHLY GUIDE Sree 
TO TODAY’S KNOWLEDGEP 


It's here. A monthly digest, containing an average of 
25,000 words, covering each month’s developments in 
economies, industry. invention, history, international af- 
fairs, technocracy, philosophy, and every phase of 40 
aciences. The most useful periodical ever published Uses 
non-technical language. Edited by E. Ideman-Julius 
Ra — Rend -_ a ($1 5® Canada and 
an entire year and « for 
TODAY'S KNOWLEDGE.’ a 
E. Haideman-julius Publications, Box 1100, Girard, Kan. 

















O INSTRUCTION oO 
LANGUAGES Conversationally ts teaghe 


Private lessons 75c (Daily 9-9). Nati ona 
Universal School of Renguacee, 1265 te 
ton Av. (85th). Est. over 20 yrs. AT water 


FRENCH Spanish, Italian, German. 


Russian, Conversatienal. 
Native teachers. Private lessons 75c. Daily 9-9 
Fisher School of Languages, 1264 Lexington 
Av. (bet. 85-86 Sts.) Est. 1906. AT water 96075 


SINGING anp SPEAKING. Technique for be- 

ginning and advanced students. Injured voices 
restored. Consultation gratis. Fees moderate. 
ARTHUR WALDECK, 401 Schenectady Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Call Slocum 6-6031 after 6. 


SCULPTURE CLASSES 
po Antique = Life 
rnoons, evenings and individual inst 
HENRY READ Ucton 


27 West 10th Street 
































Algonquin 4-9048 
EDUCATIONAL 
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PPORTUNITY—Research projects 
sciences, psychology and cesta sd pa 
lish results cooperatively. Ave 114 Remsen 
— preckina, February 12, and 26, 2 to 
o’cloc 








CHESTER’S ZUNBARG 
Country Home, Good oan Beth, Steam Heat, 
Winter Sports, Hunting, a Arguments at 
Fireplace. No ek 20 w 
WOODBOURNE, N . Tel. TT Pulleburgh 186-J 








ANNOUNCING PINE Park Hote. 
Formerly Schildkraut’s Pine Terrace 


on the beautiful Hudson, at Highland Falls, N. Y. 
between Bear Mountain and West Point 


Now serving meat and vegetarian diet. 


Skating every day, rain or shine. 
All modern improvements. Greatly reduced rates. 
Tel. Highland Falls 340 or 923 


Dietary Laws Observed Same Management 





A. GARFIELD HAYS 
American Civil Liberties Union 


vs. 
WM. PATTERSON 
National Secretary International Labor Defense 


Legal Action vs. Mass Action’’ 
Friday, February 10, 8:30 P. M. 


Auspices American Youth Federation 
Stuyvesant Casino, 142 Second Ave. (nr. 10th St.) 


25e in advance; 35c at door. Tickets at Workers 
Bookstore, 50 E. 13th Street, and Columbla Bookstore 
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THE NATION’S 
RADIO HOUR 
Oswald Garrison Villard 
will speak on 
“The Crisis in the West” 


on Wednesday, February 15, 
at 8:15 P. M. 





Station WEVD (1300k-231m) 

















UNFURNISHED ROOM 





UN FURNISHED, large room, kitchen privileges, 
Dr. Gluck, 2165 Chatterton Ave. cor Castle 


Hill Ave., Bronx. Westchester 7-1037. 





FURNISHED ROOM 





HARMING sunny room, professional woman’s 

home, neighborhood West 11th St. Open fire- 
place. Complete independence. Box 105, c/o The 
Nation, Tel. WAtkins 9-5352. 





SHARE APT.—SERVICES 





ANTED: Business girl wishes to share apart- 

ment or have sunny room, kitchen facilities, 
exchange stenographic services. Lox 106, c/o 
The Nation, 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL 


MALL private school, Greenwich Vill - 

tion, teacher European college bred yeaah ah 
would accept additional children 6-12. Moderate 
fee. Large garden. Walker 5-1794. 











* * Why not 


pick up your tele- 
phone and give 
us that classified 
ad for next week's 
issue? You will 
reach a group of 
20,000 readers of 
The Nation living 
in and around New York, besides 
our readers out of town. 


Rates: !/2 inch................... $3.08 
Additional lines of 6 words. .62. each 


(minimum 3 lines) 


THE NATION 
20 VESEY STREET COrtlandt 7-3330 
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Translation 











THE STORY OF INDIAN 
THE BIBLE TALES Swann’s Way . $2.50 


HENDRICK RUDYARD 
VANLOON KIPLING Within a Budding 


$4, “4, Grove . . . . 2.50 


The Guermantes 
Way .. « - 20 


The latest additions to a series of notable books which already include 


1. American Oxford Dictionary 10. What Is Wrong With 19. Great Short Biographies of 
2. Education and the Good Life Marriage Ancient Times, The Middle i i 

3. Great Short Stories of the 11. South Wind Ages and the Renaissance Cities of the Plain 2.50 
’ 12. Michelangelo 20. Great Short Biographies of 


orld 
4. Oxford Book of American 13. The History of Mr. Polly Modern Times, The Sev- 
lerse 14. Tar: A Midwest Childhood enteenth, Eighteenth and 


Ver ‘ 
5. Israel 15. The World’s Best Essays Nineteenth Centuries — 

6. This Earth of Ours From Confucius to Mencken 21. Great Short Novels of the The Captive ? ° ° 2.50 
7. Against the Grain 16. The World’s Best Poems World, Volume I 

8. Our Business Civilization 17. Best American MysteryStories 22. Great Short Novels of the 


9. The High Place 18. bay ne ua Stories of World, Volume II The Sweet Cheat 
Gone .. . . 2.50 


RBONIBOOKS The Past Recaptured 2.50 
\ EI AND CHARLES BONI, INC + NEW vorn J 
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